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The Student’s Ale for this disorder. At present, wrote the editor, * official 


ACK in the dark days of Prohibition, the head of a 

famous Eastern non-Catholic school for boys used to 
address the parents by letter every year on or about De- 
cember 18. John will be with you tomorrow, he would 
write, for his Christmas holiday. He comes to you in good 
spirits and in good health, and I hope that he will make 
your Christmas brighter and happier. At this pvint the 
typewriter would be shifted to a new line, to begin a 
paragraph worthy of the diplomatic skill of Talleyrand. 
In language that was delicate, but with a purport that was 
unmistakable, the head would express his fervent hope 
that John would not return to school after his holiday 
still suffering from the effects of alcoholism. 

The need for this warning persists, although with 
abated force. Recent reports from the heads of the Fed- 
eral and of several State regulation bureaus seem to show 
that drunkenness and accidents resulting from it have 
decreased in the last two years. It is clear that the authors 
of these reports have dipped their pens deep in wells of 
optimism. Yet their testimony can be accepted, with the 
reserve, however, which the prudent man customarily uses 
when he scans a page of statistics. 

But—and there is virtue in this but—none of these re- 
ports deals specifically with the use of alcoholic beverages 
among the young. On the evidence at hand, we can base 
a fairly probable opinion that in this group excesses are 
decreasing, or, at the very least, that they do not repro- 
duce the scandals of ten years ago. But it would be 
dangerous to believe that the problem no longer exists. 

A few weeks ago, referring to a case which ended in the 
criminal courts, the Harvard Crimson stated editorially 
that “drinking has become such an integral part of col- 
lege life that its abuses are tolerated,” and urged the 
students to demand that the college accept responsibility 
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facilities are inadequate for dealing ably with objection- 
able instances of student drinking.” No doubt conditions 
have become exceedingly grave when the college authori- 
ties are unable to prevent recurrences of disorderly con- 
duct following upon drinking parties held in the college 
dormitories. It may be doubted whether scenes of this 
sort are common, and we know of no instance at any 
Catholic college. Still, there is enough evidence of the 
use of strong alcoholic beverages by young people every- 
where to make us uneasy. 

As we have repeatedly stated, it is not our opinion that 
this problem can be dealt with adequately by legislation, 
whether the decrees come from State or college officials. 
These governing bodies assuredly have a duty and a 
responsibility. Wise laws properly enforced can en- 
courage the good and suppress the evil-minded, but they 
cannot implant in the individual principles of self-govern- 
ment. More than a decade of Prohibition, during which 
the Government spent hundreds of millions in a vain at- 
tempt to enforce the Volstead Act, ought to teach us that 
it is practically impossible to make men temperate by fiat 
methods. 

We must, then, appeal to youth directly, and here we 
have a task of unique difficulty. It has long been notorious 
that a sentimental presentation along the lines of ‘* Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room” moves our young people to 
opposition or to laughter. But in our Catholic high schools 
and colleges, the difficulty is measurably lessened. Our 
young people, at least when they have been properly 
trained at home, have a sense of the supernatural. To 
them the consuming thirst of Our Divine Lord upon His 
Cross is a reality. No doubt solid motives, based upon 
natural principles, can also be presented to them, but our 
chief appeal must be based upon motives that are super- 
natural. 
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We can show them that indulgence of a taste for alcohol 
is never an advantage but always a handicap upon the 
young beginning their career. We can insist upon the 
evils to the community following upon intemperate in- 
dulgence. But when all is said, our chief effort must be 
to induce these young people to practise temperance for 
love of God whose law is temperance, and to hope that 
many among them will, through motives of Christian self- 
denial, abstain wholly from the use of alcoholic drinks. 

It has been said that this Review, after its long fight 
against Federal Prohibition, is now taking too dark a view 
of the situation after Prohibition. We fervently hope that 
our critics are right and we wrong. We also hope, with 
no less fervor, that the new drive for temperance in the 
use of alcoholic beverages will be completely dissociated 
from the fanaticism of the Anti-Saloon League, Bishop 
Cannon, and other worthies of the past. We are en- 
couraged, however, by the thought that there is an im- 
measurable gulf between fanaticism, and a drive for 
temperance and for total abstinence actuated by Catholic 
principles. 

Problems of the gravest import in the political and 
economic framework of society now clamor for solution. 
They must not be neglected. But the problem of temper- 
ance work among the young also presses, and any problem 
which affects our boys and girls, entrusted to our keep- 
ing by God their Father and ours, merits the sympathetic 
attention of every man who prays for the establishment 
on earth of the Kingdom of God. 


Catholic Labor Unions 


HE letter of Charles P. Howard, of the powerful 

Typographical Union, could have brought no con- 
solation to the old guard in the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Howard was earnest in affirming that the 
new movement for the “ vertical” or “one big union,” 
headed by John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, 
would not “ raid” the old unions, or use improper means 
of enlisting supporters. But he made it quite clear that 
he and his associates would not hesitate to replace the 
Federation by a new organization, should that action 
strengthen the case for the wage earner. 

The belligerent attitude of the leaders in both camps will 
probably soften in time, and we shall then have less heat, 
but more light. Involved in the differences at the present 
moment, according to the press, is the question of the 
excessively high salaries, ranging from $6,000 to $20,000, 
paid to some labor officials. To this we may add the 
racketeering labor union against which, at least until re- 
cently, the Federation seemed powerless. Both these 
abuses, however, are the result of faulty administration, 
and should not be attributed to an essential weakness in 
the organization of the Federation itself. 

In the calmer moments which, we trust, will follow, 
cannot the leaders turn their attention to another pos- 
sibility in labor organization? Like the public school in 
this country, the labor union has thus far dissociated itself 
from every form of religious tie. This should not be taken 
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to mean that union leaders are, as a rule, hostile to re- 
ligion. They simply found themselves in a situation which 
they did not know how to alter. Yet it is obvious that 
very many of the most serious problems with which the 
unions must deal have religious and moral implications. 
Catholic labor unions have long been known in Europe. 
They have flourished particularly in France and Belgium, 
and until the rise of the Nazi regime were strong in Ger- 
many. It is extremely difficult, it must be confessed, to 
see how they could be arranged at this time in the United 
States, but the difficulty is a challenge to our ingenuity. 
Possibly an approach to a solution might be found in 
study clubs for Catholic members of labor unions. 


Catholic Protests on Mexico 


N certain quarters there has been a disposition recently 

to question the validity of Catholic protests on the 
Mexican question, particularly those made by the Catho- 
lic press, the Knights of Columbus, and such members 
of the Hierarchy as Archbishop Curley of Baltimore. In 
this connection it will be well to recall two fairly recent 
statements, which bear an official stamp. 

After the Bishops’ meeting of November, 1934, they 
issued a powerful indictment of the persecution of Catho- 
lics in Mexico. Again, in condemning “ the conspiracy of 
silence’ on the part of the United States Government 
with regard to Mexico, in the month of May, 1935, the 
Administrative Committee of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, after an executive meeting, issued a 
statement signed by its ten members, all Bishops and 
Archbishops, calling on all Catholics to utter ceaseless 
protests to our Government. In answer to this, there was 
an immediate wave of meetings all over the country, in 
which resolutions were adopted by the Knights or mem- 
bers of Holy Name Societies, protesting the persecution 
and “conspiracy of silence,” and in all cases sending 
them to the White House. In this they were undoubtedly 
observing a mandate they had received from their eccle- 
siastical superiors, and were speaking each for their own 
section of all Catholics in the land. 

That all this caused a fluttering of the dovecotes in 
political circles was no concern of ours. What we were 
interested in was the welfare of a suffering section of 
the body of the Church, which was perishing, partly, as 
we knew, due to actions of our own duly elected repre- 
sentatives in the Government. 

Now, however, a determined effort is being made to 
blur this clear situation, and to make capital of an utter- 
ance of Cardinal Mundelein at Notre Dame, as if what 
he was doing was to serve notice on the President and 
the country that they were to pay no attention to further 
protests from Catholics. Thus a couple of syndicated 
columnists, John O’Donnell and Doris Fleeson, known 
to be propagandists for the Administration, interpolate 
into Cardinal Mundelein’s statement references to Arch- 
bishop Curley, Father Coughlin, the Knights, America, 
the Commonweal, and Archbishop Curley’s “ gazette” 
(namely, his diocesan paper, the Catholic Review), as 
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if all of these were condemned by the Cardinal, implying 
that he did this at the instance of three of the President’s 
Catholic politicians for obvious political purposes. The 
whole conclusion was that hereafter no attention was to 
be paid to anything we Catholics might do for Mexico 
or anything else. . 

We believe that these propagandists and others have 
committed a serious wrong to Cardinal Mundelein and 
a grave disservice to the President. They overlooked the 
fact that Cardinal Mundelein himself was speaking not 
for his fellow-Bishops, much less the 20,000,000 Catho- 
lics of the country, but only for himself, as he himself 
would be the first to claim. The Bishops as a whole 
themselves had spoken twice within recent times. It is 
fully recognized that no one will question Cardinal Mun- 
delein’s right to speak as he did, but it is a disastrous 
error to interpret it as anything else than what it was, 
an expression of his own personal opinion. By so doing, 
apologists for the Administration have simply made things 
worse for it. Time will justify this statement. 


Self-Control 


ITH apostolic dignity and firmness, Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York, ascended the 
pulpit of his cathedral on the Feast of Our Lady’s Im- 
maculate Conception “to voice measured, deljberate, and 
emphatic condemnation of the effrontery of those who 
at a recent Carnegie Hall meeting advocated birth con- 
trol for families on relief.”” The sermon of His Eminence, 
reproduced in full in the leading New York newspapers, 
will, we hope, be published in pamphlet form, and circu- 
lated throughout the country. In brief but telling phrases, 
His Eminence stated the reasons, based upon the natural 
and the Divine laws, which compel Catholics to denounce 
this frightful vice of contraception. No one, Catholic or 
non-Catholic, can read the words of His Eminence with- 
out feeling that in this sermon the Cardinal of New York 
has performed a service of inestimable benefit to our coun- 
try, and to every citizen irrespective of his religious creed. 
To the Catholic, however, one thought inspired by this 
notable sermon comes home with compelling force. In 
condemning this vicious practice, the Church once more 
asserts in the midst of a corrupt and atheistic world her 
obedience to the law of God. The position of the Church, 
said the Cardinal, is one of everlasting loyalty to the law 
of God as expressed in nature, promulgated on Mount 
Sinai in the Ten Commandments, and taught by Christ, 
the Redeemer of the world. “ There can be no possible 
compromise. Changing conditions of no age, of no land, 
of no people, can modify or destroy the fundamental law 
of morality that is given to man by God Himself. The 
Church, therefore, is not free to take any other stand.” 
What she teaches in this matter today, she taught yes- 
terday, and she will teach to the end of time. For she 
knows the truth, and she cannot be faithless to it. Un- 
wearied in her efforts to succor suffering humanity, and 
unterrified by the powers of hell that rage about her, she 
will to the end teach men the ways of truth and of life. 
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She will not permit men to believe that for any temporal 
advantage, however great, it becomes lawful to tamper 
with the law of God and of nature. “ No reason, how- 
ever grave,” wrote the Vicar of Christ, Pius XI, on his 
Encyclical on Christian marriage, ‘may be put forward 
by which anything intrinsically against nature may be- 
come conformable to nature, and morally good.” The ob- 
jective norms of morality transcend time, and are inde- 
pendent of the changing circumstances of peoples and na- 
tions. “ Contraception,” to quote His Eminence again, 
“is wrong because it involves the unnatural use, the per- 
version of a human faculty.” 

No doubt the economic depression of the last six years 
has placed a tremendous burden on the shoulders of young 
married people. This added buiden cannot make what is 
wrong right, but it should stimulate our civil authorities 
to leave nothing undone which can hasten the beginning 
of a new social order under which the many grave in- 
justices of the present system can be destroyed. As His 
Eminence said on this point: 

The true lover of the poor today, and the true social scientist, 
knows that the right approach to the whole problem is not to 
keep people from having children, but is so to re-order our social 
and economic structure as to make it possible for people to have 
children and to rear them in keeping with their needs. Therein 
lies true social leadership; in birth prevention lies social degrada- 
tion. 

“ Degradation” is the mildest term that can be used 
in this connection. Self-control, as His Eminence pointed 
out, is the solution of the problem here, as it is in all 
problems of moral conduct. The vicious practice of con- 
traception is a deliberate disavowal of the need of con- 
trol in the individuals, a denial of its supreme worth in 
society. Once it has been admitted that selfish needs may 
alter the substantial content of the Divine law, and of the 
law which Almighty God has imprinted upon man’s very 
nature, we have begun the descent to an order which is 
ruled by the law of tooth and talon. 

Through contraception and divorce, in a weakening of 
respect for the principle of authority upon which the 
State itself rests, and in a wanton disregard for the rights 
of the wage earner, this lack of self-control has made 
itself manifest and powerful in the life of this nation. 
That spirit can bring us, as His Eminence has said, only 
to “ degradation.” : 


The London Conference 


HE Conference called by the five great Powers to 

consider the reduction of naval armaments opened 
at London in a dark hour. The Conference is vested 
with no authority, but it hopes to formulate a program 
of disarmament, acceptable to the Powers, which can be 
incorporated in a document superseding the treaties of 
Washington and London. 

The prayers of all lovers of peace will follow the de- 
liberations of the Conference. On the opening day, Nor- 
man H. Davis published a letter, received fourteen months 
ago, in which President Roosevelt stated his hopes and 
his wishes. What the President desires is a substantial 
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reduction, as great as twenty per cent, in the present 
naval levels. “If it is not possible to agree on the per- 
centage,” wrote the President, “ please seek from the 
British and Japanese a lesser reduction.” If this proposal 
is rejected, the President instructs Mr. Davis to try to 
secure a maintenance of the present level. In no case, 
however, will he submit to the Senate “any new treaty 
calling for larger navies.” 

Thus far the President’s proposal has met no response. 
Spokesmen for the British have made it clear that in their 
view the British navy, as at present constituted, is in- 
sufficient for the empire’s needs. The Japanese are not 
likely to agree to any reduction since their aim is parity 
with Great Britain. The adherence of France and Italy 
is extremely doubtful. But if naval armaments are every- 
where to be increased, will the end of this suicidal folly 
ever be reached? 
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Note and Comment 











Welcome to 
Omaha 


A® one who, in his own words, lives but a “ few hours 
drive” from Omaha, Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, paid a tribute to the Most Rev. James H. 
Ryan on the occasion of Bishop Ryan’s leaving Wash- 
ington for his new See, that was in accord with the Sec- 
retary’s well known conviction of the spiritual power of 
the Catholic Church as a social force. Said Mr. Wallace, 
as reported by N. C. W. C. Rural Bureau Notes: 

With a great deal of pleasure I noticed the editorial tribute 
to the leadership of Your Excellency in the recent Catholic Uni- 
versity Bulletin. There you are described as a restless leader. We 
trust that you will remain restless until there is achieved for the 
millions of people who till our land a measure of justice suggested 
by Pope Pius XI when he stated that there should be a “ reason- 
able relationship between the prices obtained for the products of 
the various economic groups, agrarian, industrial, etc.” You will 
uphold the plea of Pope Pius XI when he says, “men’s various 
economic activities combine and unite into one single organism 
and become members of a common body, lending each other mu- 


tual help and services.” 
Secretary Wallace added: ‘“ There is no good farming 


without clear thinking and right living, and religion is 
quite indispensable to the three.” And again: ‘“ Economic 
power, unwedded to high moral purpose, is a deadly 
weapon, and leisure to men who have no proper sense of 
value, who have no taste for truth or beauty, is an af- 
fliction and a curse.” It is surely a consolation to Bishop 
Ryan to find that those foundations of right ‘living for 
which he has so long and earnestly contended in his edu- 
cational policies are eloquently voiced by one who com- 
mands a hearing in his new field of labor. 


Age, Youth, 
Stuffed Shirts 


HE age, be it explained, was the long and honorable 
lifetime of the Georgetown University Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin, which celebrated its 125th anniver- 
sary, as the oldest sodality in the United States, on De- 
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cember 7 and 8 just past. Youth were the delegates who 
assembled at Georgetown from sodalities of all Catholic 
colleges and high schools in Washington, D. C. In the 
opinion of the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., national direc- 
tor of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, who, together 
with the Rev. Francis’ P. LeBuffe, S.J., Eastern sodality 
director, addressed the students, the stuffed shirts are 
the people who believe, in the guilelessness of their hearts, 
that Communism, with its aim at class dictatorship, is a 
real movement for the liberation of mankind. “ To Cathol- 
icism,” said Father Lord, “ the young and intelligent man 
and woman will turn simply because it is the radical and 
far-reaching revolution.” And he added: 

The Catholic emphatically reminds the world that for 150 years 
religion was told to stay out of politics and business and educa- 
tion and all forms of public life, while the Darwinian theory of 
the survival of the fittest had its chance to work itself out in Wall 
Street and the secret hatred and open wars of the nation. 

Speaking as a Southerner, familiar with prejudices 
from the land of his birth, Father LeBuffe made an earnest 
plea against race prejudice, and stressed the influence of 
example. The sodalist today is found in youth’s front 
ranks in teaching by his own life the principles of his 
Faith. The Georgetown celebration pointed a clear path 
to victory. 


“Prosperity” 
Has Returned 


T the recent regional meeting at Syracuse of the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, ob- 
servers must have been struck with the realistic, not to 
say pessimistic, attitude of most of the speakers. State- 
ments like that of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, mentioned elsewhere in an article in this issue, 
were clear indications to these speakers that the economic 
dictators of this country have learned no lessons. They 
have uttered a clear call for a return to our old disastrous 
ways of individualism; they have made it impossible to 
say that stupid laissez-faire is dead. How really stupid 
this attempted revival is, may be seen by the fact, recited 
by Msgr. John A. Ryan, that business activity this month 
is up to ninety-four per cent of what it was in the years 
1922-1929, and twenty-three per cent better than this time 
last year, and yet there is only a slight decrease in un- 
employment. In other words, we have made an almost 
complete return to business prosperity, and yet 10,000,000 
of our people are still out of work. Obviously, also, they 
have no prospect of returning to work. The answer is, 
of course, that during the depression machines have dis- 
placed a large part of the workers, allowing industry to 
make its profits as of yore, but not succeed in its destiny 
of filling people’s stomachs. The folly of it all is that 
these same industrialists are now protesting the spending 
of money to keep the unemployed workers alive. At 
Syracuse there was a clear-eyed vision, summed up at the 
end of the stirring and masterly oration of Bishop Duffy 
of that diocese, that the time has come to give heed to 
the Catholic program of the organization of society in 
occupational groups, as urged by Pope Pius XI, and lately 
set forth in a statement, signed by 131 prominent Catholic 
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thinkers and published by the N. C. W. C. at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C., in a pamphlet 
entitled “ Organized Social Justice.’”” The Syracuse meet- 
ing was one of several similar to be held this year. 


Room 
For Murals 


OUD is the complaint of the mural painter who is 

hampered, cribbed, confined in his allotted space. In- 
genuity may overcome many an obstacle, there may be 
artful “ step-ladders ” and foreshortening of human forms, 
but be it ever so adapted, there is no space like heaps of 
space. An example of what such liberty means is afforded 
by the first showing of the murals of Hildreth Meiére that 
are on exhibit at the gallery of the Art Students’ League 
in New York City December 16 to 28. They are destined 
for the rebuilt Passionist Monastery Church of St. Mi- 
chael, in Hoboken, N. J., destroyed by fire on May 31, 
1934, and will cover an area of about 1,300 square feet in 
fourteen canvases. The scheme calls for seventy figures, 
any one of them over life size. Few artists, says Miss 
Meiére, have had the opportunity in recent years to paint 
on such a scale and is an interior of such noble propor- 
tions. The Saints of the Passion, the last Supper with 
prototypes of the Blessed Sacrament, the four Evangelists 
and the Annunciation and St. Joseph are some of the 
subjects depicted. Miss Meiére is known for*her work 
at the Nebraska State Capitol, and other public buildings, 
as well as for her mural and mosaic work in many Catho- 
lic churches throughout the country. The new Monastery 
Church itself, with its length of 250 feet and its great 
dome 136 feet high, is one of the most imposing Renais- 
sance edifices in the East. 


Vanishing 
Norway 
|, pana fjords and fosses, her upland pastures 
and her mighty snow peaks will last until the end 
of time. But will her people remain to enjoy them? Alarm 
over this subject is felt by Norwegian sociologists. The 
American Scandinavian Review for winter, 1935, quotes 
the fears expressed by O. H. Langeland, of that country, 
in a recent lecture on “ Married Women in Business.” 
Some solution, he felt, must be found, whereby women 
“ would be attracted to married life and foresake business.” 
Norway, said Mr. Langeland, “ was faced by depopula- 
tion to such a serious extent that the Norwegian race 
might become extinct”; and he added that to offset the 
present decline of the population every women in the land 
would have to bear from three to four children. This 
last observation agrees with the generally accepted ratio 
of births found necessary for increase of population in 
all countries. A generation ago, Norway was hailed as 
the land of Ibsen. “‘ Rosmersholm,” the “‘ Doll’s House,” 
“ Hedda Gabler,” and other “advanced” dramatic dis- 
cussions of marital problems flung wide the door to “ lib- 
erty,” and proclaimed woman’s inalienable rights to an 
individualistic solution of her relations with the other 
sex. There lay freedom; there lay progress. Then in our 
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times soberer and somberer voices were heard. Sigrid 
Undset warned of the consequences of this vaunted “ lib- 
erty.” Norway looks back at her ancient Faith and won- 
ders if she has lost the secret of that life that bore her 
men and women mighty in body and soul. It is a hard 
path to retrace. And it is a bitter lesson for those who 
would “ purify” humanity by extinguishing it. 


Parade 
Of Events 


NDICATIONS of new social trends were apparent. 

... A San Francisco woman appealed to the court to 
have her alimony reduced. . . . In Pennsylvania a mouse 
ate a snake. . . . In Ohio an automobile was sold for one 
dollar. . . . A new figure, a hit-and-run pedestrian, ap- 
peared out of the West. Struck by a hit-and-run motor- 
ist, he was lifted tenderly into an ambulance, whereupon 
he hit the ambulance attendant and ran down the street. 
.. . Told by a fortune teller not to look at his money for 
three hours, a ninety-one-year-old Massachusetts man 
never looked at it or the fortune teller again. . . . The 
effect Wall Street has on skunks was revealed. The 1929 
crash hit the skunk-fur market: American skunks in- 
creased. A prosperous Wall Street always means fewer 


skunks, it was said. . . . The Cat Show prize was won by 
Chu Chu, a well-known cat. . . . Deplorable mishaps 
marred the week. . . . On his way to the hospital for a 


cataract operation, a Midwest man injured his knee and 
broke his arm. During the cataract operation he was 
seized with appendicitis. ... A man in the South thought 
an open window was a doorway. He knew it was a win- 
dow later as he commenced dropping to the pavement 
below. He was treated for a broken head and acute 
alcoholism. . . . Someone stole the radiator cap from an 
Iowan’s auto. Later someone stole his headlights. Later 
someone stole his car. ... In an Eastern city, Daniel 
Boone, Andrew Jackson, and George Washington live 
right near each other. . . . Students in Boston entering 
their dormitory room found their automobile parked there- 
in. They dismantled, reassembled it outside; then placed 
a “No Parking” sign by the bureau in their room. 
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The Military Problem in Ethiopia 


Mayor R. Ernest Dupuy, F.A. 


legions of Rome swirl about Ethiopia’s rock-bound 

bastions. Planes, tanks, machine guns, men—in 
all the mechanical efficiency of modern warfare—are 
pounding at the feudal threshold of Haile Selassie, grimly 
pushing a predetermined course of conquest. Whither 
Rome? . 

To such a degree does Italy’s problem of today in East 
Africa resemble the Franco-Spanish problem of yester- 
day in Morocco that one may, to a certain point, draw a 
parallel. In each case a proud nation met crushing de- 
feat at the hands of African warriors; Spain mourned 
Annoual; Italy, Adowa. In each case more than 10,000 
of the vanquished paid the extreme price. In each case 
final conquest was undertaken. 

In both cases the African enemy has been a race with 
similar characteristics—proud Semitic races of liberty-lov- 
ing warriors, capable of fierce momentary efforts, incap- 
able of sustained effort. In both cases the military re- 
sources of the enemy have been far beneath those of the 
European adversary. And—most pertinent, as your 
engineer will tell you—the terrain has marked similarity. 
The cross-hatched peaks of the Djebala and the Riff, a 
welter of interminable mounts and valleys laid in in- 
describable abandon and without any set natural scheme, 
may well be compared to the almost impregnable peaks of 
Ethiopia, the rock bastions which protect the plateau from 
invasion across the almost waterless sand of the littoral. 
In both cases roads—military roads, capable of carrying 
the transport of a modern army—are non-existent beyond 
the line of departure. In both cases potable water is 
lacking. 

Italy’s task is the more difficult in that distances are 
greater, the more simple because Ethiopia’s outlet to the 
sea lies only through French or British territory. In both 
cases Britain’s opposition to the European nation has been 
a fact. 

Let us turn to northern Morocco, that we may make 
some estimate of the problem facing Italy. In the Spring 
of 1921 in Morocco, where she had held tenuous foot- 
hold for centuries, was faced with the fact of a strong up- 
rising. One Mohammed iben Abd el Karim, or Abd-el- 
Krim, leader of three Riffian tribes in the mountains north 
of the Oeurga, nominal boundary between Spanish and 
French Morocco, was stirring up trouble. 

At that time Spain had some 63,000 troops in Morocco, 
of whom 12,000 were native. Berenguer was high com- 
missioner. While he was driving against dissidents in 
the west, General Silvestre with 24,000 men, 4,000 of 
them native levies, in the Melilla area in the east moved 
aginst Adjir, capitol of the Beni Uriaghel, up in arms 
in support of Abd-el-Krim. 

Silvestre, jealous lest his superior Berenguer should 
come in from the west and get credit for mopping up the 
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rebellion, pressed up the Kurt Valley, giving presents in 
money to the tribes and not disarming them. Scattering 
behind him and on his southern flank a series of some 
130 small posts, most of them with inadequate defenses 
and lacking water (according to the official report of 
General Picasso, chairman of the board of inquiry on 
the disaster), Silvestre made a semi-circle, turning north 
and finally coming out on the sea at Sidi Dris. On May 
30 a Riffian contingent, acting in conjunction with mu- 
tinous native police, jumped a small post at Abaran, 
murdering the Spanish officers. The affair was hushed up 
as an incident. On July 18 the post of Igerriben was 
attacked, the garrison evacuating. The Riff flamed at 
these successes. 

Silvestre, alarmed, turned with his column, pushing 
south by forced marches to re-inforce his chain of out- 
posts. The head of the column had reached Annoual 
when the tribesmen swarmed down on that post July 21. 
Annoual was garrisoned by 5,000 men, with a reserve of 
200,000 rounds of small arms ammunition and 600 rounds 
of shell. Silvestre ordered its evacuation. Too late. 
Krim’s men were over the walls. Silvestre, seeing disaster, 
blew out his brains. His staff was killed to a man. The 
survivors of garrison and column fell back nine miles to 
Bentiel, where General Navarro, next senior, took com- 
mand. 

The retirement, starting in some order, was soon a 
rout. With 3,000 survivors Navarro reached Mont Ar- 
ruit only to crumple beneath the wave of revolt. He was 
captured together with a few men, the others butchered. 
In three days, Abd-el-Krim was master of the Riff. Six- 
teen thousand bloated Spanish corpses strewn between 
Annoual and Melilla gave mute testimony to what the 
board of inquiry termed the tremendous inefficiency of 
Berenguer. Spain had lost everything but the seacoast. 

Furthermore, Abd-el-Krim held the Riff until 1924 
when, fired by dreams of ambition, he launched an attack 
on Morocco proper, French Morocco, overreaching him- 
self. His hordes swept through the French northern out- 
posts, coming within thirty kilometers of Fez before they 
were stopped. France, alarmed, took council with Spain 
where Gen. Primo de Rivera had become dictator. A plan 
of joint action was laid. Spain was holding the northern 
Moroccan coast line with 100,000 men. Primo de Rivera 
brought an additional expeditionary force of 20,000 from 
Spain to the bay of Alhucemas, with objective Adjir, 
Krim’s stronghold. France had 50,000, with Marshal 
Petain in command. French forces were brought from 
the Army of the Rhine and from home garrisons. Modern 
weapons, including planes and tanks and all the resources 
of both nations, were utilized. 

Against these forces the estimated strength of Abd- 
el-Krim was 100,000 warriors, with a reserve of approxi- 
mately 40,000 additional tribesmen. Krim had modern 
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small arms, a small quantity of artillery, and limited re- 
sources of ammunition. The battle area was approximately 
ninety miles in width with average depth of thirty-five 
miles—some 3,150 square miles. Contrast this with Ethi- 
opia’s 350,000 square miles. 

It took France and Spain—Spain after the first push 
supplied the holding force while the French supplied the 
mass of maneuver—from September 5, 1925, to May 25, 
1926, to conquer Abd-el-Krim. 

The enemy was fluid. The attacking forces had in 
reality no target for their drives. Once deployed to drive 
back Riffian resistance, a French column would find its 
advance practically unimpeded. But a Riffian wave would 
be astride its line of communications. The enemy was 
here, there, everywhere. With no transport, no com- 
missariat, none of the logistic problems of a modern regu- 
lar army, the fierce Berber warriors opposed to the French 
and Spaniards the resistance of water to a saber thrust. 

There were no roads. The invasion necessitated a la- 
borious capture of each successive ridge, to be followed 
by road building and consolidation of position before an- 
other move could take place. The fortification of the oc- 
cupied ridge once completed, the cavalry moved to the 
next ridge to the north, under cover of artillery from the 
old position. The infantry followed, the labor battalions 
continued their road-making operations. Thus, piece by 
piece, north Morocco succumbed. ‘ 

Turn to Italy’s problem. The battle of Adowa has been 
so publicized that it is not necessary to go into details. 
Suffice it that Italy went to war with Ethiopia in 1893. 

The Italian expeditionary force moved in from Eritrea, 
Italian and native troops. By 1896 the situation was 
similar to that of Spain in 1921, a screen of small posts 
in the Adowa-Makaleh-Adigrat triangle, behind which 
General Baratieri had some 21,000 men and 50 guns at 
Sauria. Menelik attacked the line with some 100,000 war- 
riors, forcing partial withdrawal of the Italian troops. 
Neither side had provisions for a protracted campaign. 
Italy was not satisfied with the situation. Prime Minister 
Crispi in a curt telegram to Baratieri February 25, 1896, 
announced “...we are ready for any sacrifice in order 
to save the honor of the army and the prestige of the 
monarchy.” 

Baratieri, stung by the rebuke, decided upon that most 
hazardous move—a night march in the face of the enemy 
in three columns. A tragedy of errors ensued. The 
Ethiopian horde engulfed one column after the other. 
The unfortunate survivors by the next nightfall were a 
disorganized rabble, fleeing from butchery. Six thousand 
killed, 1,500 wounded, and 2,000 prisoners was the toll. 
Italy made peace, recognizing the absolute independence 
of Ethiopia, and paid an indemnity in gold which Menelik 
held intact for use in the future defense of his country. 
Crispi’s Ministry fell in the wave of indignation. Bara- 
tieri was tried by court martial, which acquitted him of 
criminal responsibility, but dubbed him incompetent. 

How is Italy today attempting to solve her problem? 
All indications point to the fact that the Italian General 
Staff has given much study to the situation. The plan 
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would seem to be a main effort from the north, with two 
minor efforts, one from the east, one from the south. 
Preliminary activities have included the all-vital upbuild- 
ing of transportation and sanitary services. Up to the 
nebulous Ethiopian border reach military roads, to con- 
centration camps, whence the three expeditionary forces 
have jumped off. Just so did France act in the Riff. 

The northern Italian effort, definitely committed to 
Addis Ababa as the final objective, has attained Adowa 
and its network of surrounding hill country where it is 
methodically organizing another base camp for future 
operations. Again road building and defense of the line 
of communications parallel the Riff offensive. The thrust 
from the east and that from the south, with indicated 
objectives of cutting communications with French and 
British Somaliland respectively, started as “ soft-spot ” 
penetrations, have struck up against fluid resistance, and 
have also settled down to occupation of the territory foot 
by foot. In no case has Italian main effort met mass re- 
sistance. Nor should it—the Ethiopians never can offer 
decisive opposition. 

In the north, Italy has some 110,000 men, with 23,000 
machine guns, 300 field pieces, and 92 tanks, according 
to newspaper reports. The eastern penetration consisted 
of some 30,000 men, mostly native troops. In the south 
the best estimates place Italian strength as 80,000. All 
these forces would seem to have a certain proportion of 
air corps; all can be considered as adequately equipped 
modern troops. It is interesting to note that Italian offen- 
sive tactics utilize air attacks in lieu of artillery prepara- 
tion, probably quite successful in view of the fact that 
there is practically no Ethiopian defense against them. 

Against this offensive scheme Ethiopia has a potential 
strength which may be estimated conservatively as 200,000 
minimum. However, this mass, without supply facilities, 
cannot be concentrated for any long space of time. An 
Ethiopian force may be compared to a horde of locusts, 
feeding off the country—again a parallel to Morocco. 
Comparison of total strength indicates approximately one 
to one, but the ever-increasing deduction of garrisons to 
protect the line of communications will fast reduce Italian 
expeditionary effectives, as happened in Morocco. 

A Franco-Spanish strength of 150,000 modern troops 
necessitated an effort of one year to subjugate an area of 
3,150 square miles occupied by 150,000 defenders. How 
long will it take an Italian effort of 200,000 modern troops 
to subjugate an area of 350,000 square miles occupied by 
200,000 defenders? These would seem to be the basic 
ponderables, leaving out all question of overseas line of 
communications, where the balance of the scales is definite- 
ly against Italy, and where League sanctions may of them- 
selves bring about a definite negative. The imponderables 
facing Italy are the temperament of the adversaries them- 
selves. Will Ethiopian valor or ignorance bring about that 
much-talked-of mass assault of man against machine 
which can end only one way? Will Italian temperament, 
rubbed raw by seeming inaction, force the high command 
to take desperate steps which might well bring about an- 
other Adowa of colossal proportions? Whither Rome? 
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A Condemned Man’s Emotion 


Ernest WILEY 


check the nation’s wave of crime and bring the crim- 

inals to justice, and of the public enthusiasm with 
which the considerable success of these efforts has been 
acclaimed, if one announces as one’s theme the considera- 
tion of a condemned man’s plight from a different point 
of view—leaving, for the time, the viewpoint of society 
and drawing closer to the doomed criminal himself—one 
is likely to be branded as a blind and mawkish sentimen- 
talist. 

Yet, despite that danger, such precisely is the theme of 
this article. However, it enters no single claim of in- 
nocence, makes no plea for clemency, nor does it sug- 
gest any change in law or penalty. In fact, it scarcely 
holds any brief at all, but merely attempts to answer a 
constantly repeated question not concerned with guilt or 
justice: how does a condemned man act? Or, to limit the 
attention to a smaller field, when he walks the short dis- 
tance from the death cell to the chair, how does he go— 
what is his emotion? 

Naturally the response must vary for different cases, 
because the temperament of the individual and the cir- 
cumstances of his going affect the doomed man’s attitude 
and manner. 

Let us suppose that he has spent several weeks, months 
perhaps, awaiting his appointed time. He has passed the 
hollow days in a cell which he knows to be reserved for 
those who are going to die. The torturing thoughts of 
the ordeal awaiting him have been dubiously relieved by 
his dreams of the loveliness of the free world beyond the 
walls, shut away from him except for the striped patch 
of sky and the tree top which he could see through the 
high outer window. And myriad regrets, like rodents, 
have gnawed at his heart. 

He has entertained countless, frantic hopes of freedom 
—perhaps not for release into the outer world, but for 
the liberty to live. And, one by one, all of them have 
vanished. He has measured the relentless passing ol the 
hours; and they have seemed shorter to him as the num- 
ber diminished. Then the evening which precedes his 
fateful day arrives. They feed him well, because it is his 
final meal. But, most probably, he leaves the plate un- 
touched. And at five they take him off to spend his twelve 
remaining hours in the death cell near the chair. 

They escort him along the corridors or through the 
prison yard to the place where the end will come. There 
is a row of cells along the side, and the door of one of 
them is open. He enters and the door is closed behind 
him. Now he may well be sure that the last vestige of 
hope is gone. Before there might have been a commuta- 
tion or reprieve. But now his fate is sealed. 

The floor is bare beneath his feet. There is a shelf- 
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like bed hinged against the wall; and it is neatly made 
for him to sleep. But what thought is there of rest for 


one so near his final sleep? In a back corner of the cell 
there is a little sink with water dripping slowly into it 
from a tappet. And that is all. A mouse or roach may 
play unconcernedly about the floor; but the man never 
sees them. 

A light which burns outside the door casts a shadow 
like a gridiron; and the dark bars fall across the figure 
of the man. He can see them on his legs and chest and 
shoulders—can almost feel them there. 

A detail of guards, appointed for the watch, gathers in 
the space before the cells. A trusted prisoner serves them 
coffee ; and as they sip they entertain themselves with their 
reminiscences of other vigils such as this—tell how they 
have seen other men react in their final hours. And the 
condemned man sits inside his cell and listens. They 
recount their varied tales with gestures and occasional 
guffaws; and the man in the cage just listens. They dis- 
close their plans for the days ahead of them—the ways 
that they intend to spend their coming holidays. They 
enumerate the things which they will do, if the day is 
clear and bright, tomorrow. And the condemned man, 
who will die with the coming of the dawn, listens. 

If he is a Negro boy, perhaps there is a group of dusky 
singers to fill his empty hours with their crooning chants. 
And the words they sing in low and gripping harmonies 
convey a graphic notion of what will soon take place: 
“Mother, I’m a-Comin’,” and “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” And the waiting man may hum along with them, 
or merely listen. - 

Only a few short paces separate his cell door from 
the little room where the chair stands. He has never seen 
the chair, although he knows that it is just beyond that 
wall. And while his final hours are slipping by he some- 
times looks that way and wonders what it’s like. 

A glimmering of light begins to color the horizon. The 
faint strips of it which creep through the window are 
terrifying, for dawn brings the fatal hour. The group 
which watched throughout the night is increased by the ar- 
rival of others who come to see the end or to interview the 
prisoner before he goes. There are journalists jotting 
down the data in the case and noting the doomed man’s 
attitudes and statements if he speaks. (If he doesn’t, they 
will likely speak for him.) The warden has arrived to 
make one last attempt to cajole him into a confession of 
his guilt and to view the end officially. The doctor has 
his stethoscope in readiness to pronounce the coming of 
the end. And there is a minister of religion, the doomed 
man’s choice, to be with him to the end. 

The executioner, his face expressionless, tests his ap- 
paratus. And the hour has come. The room is cleared 
of all except those who have official sanction for their 
presence. The door of the cell is unlocked, and the wait- 
ing man is summoned—instructed to take those few short 
paces to the chair. How does he go? What is his emotion? 
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Sometimes—rarely, thank God!—he raves and screams 
and even tears at his hair. He refuses to emerge when 
he is called, and fights desperately when strong arms pin 
and drag him, kicking and squirming, from the cell. Then, 
with struggling, gasping breath, he hurls his blasting 
curses all about him, until his lips are silenced. He, per- 
haps, is one who boasted through his months of waiting 
that he would never burn—that friends of his outside 
would see to it. And something like madness has pos- 
sessed him with the failing of his hopes. 

Sometimes he rises like a weird automaton when he is 
called, and, gliding with a soulless motion from the bed 
where he has sat and stared vacantly through the hours 
of his vigil, comes forth like a somnambulist. It may be 
that such a one has experienced the frenzy of anticipa- 
tion, and has worn himself into a witless stupor. Or he 
may be one of those who think it nothing but a passing 
from one void to another—crossing from a present life 
of gloom and frustration into uncertainty, which can be 
little more than emptiness. And the blankness of it all, 
for him, is portrayed on his countenance. That type is 
rare. 

Frequently he paces back and forth in the narrow con- 
fines of his cell until the summons comes; and then, with 
a scared grimace upon his face and heavy beads of cold 
sweat standing out on his forehead, he obeys. And as he 
takes the final walk, he casts a glance of piteous appeal 
at those who stand and watch. 

And yet again, he laughs sometimes—a mirthless, un- 
controllable guffaw. His eyes stare wildly, and he laughs. 
He is the type who might, during that final walk, wave a 
farewell to someone in the watching group: “ Captain, I'll 
see you in hell!” 

And finally, he sometimes goes as went two little Negro 
boys, whom we may call “ Jim ” and “ Joe.” During their 
months of waiting those colored boys had entertained 
faint hope of pardon or reprieve. For them it had been 
an approach to the inevitable. But they had given much 
of their attention to the part of them which would sur- 
vive the chair. And that had been a solid consolation. 

Then, in the death house on their fateful night, they 
had made their faltering acts of faith, repeating words 
which they were scarcely able to pronounce, but showing 
with their tone of voice their earnestness. They had 
slowly traced upon themselves the figure of a cross, and 
had gazed upon a crucifix while they learned its mean- 
ing, and then had drawn the image to their lips. 

They had bent their heads above the sinks in the corners 
of their cells, and had listened to strange words which 
meant: “I baptize thee. ...” Then, because there might 
have been a former christening which would invalidate 
the one they then received, they had disclosed their lives— 
the inmost secrets of their closed careers—and bowed their 
heads while a sign was made above them: “Ego te 
absolvo. ...” 

Joe had smiled after that and said: 
good.” 

And Jim had quietly murmured: “I’s sorry, sho nuff 
sorry, fo’ ev’ything I done; an’ I don’ hold no hard feelin’s 
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in my heart.” And later on he said: “ When I gits up 
yonder I’s goin’ to axe fo’ sump’n jes fo’ you.” 

When Joe took those few short paces he was singing 
in a voice that was low but vibrant. He smiled and nodded 
at those around him; but his song went on. Perhaps it 
was a pagan thing he crooned; yet it was expressive of 
the singing faith which filled his simple mind. He sat 
in the chair; and still his song went on. When the mask 
was lowered over his face, his voice came from beneath it 
in a faint and muffled melody. 

Then, of a sudden, in the middle of a bar the singing 
stopped. . 

Jim, too, wore a smile when he was called. He paused 
along the way to shake the hands of those who stood 
about. At the little door he listened once again as the 
priest gave him the words which he must keep upon his 
mind until the end. “I'll remember, suh,” he - said. 
‘““Goo’bye. Someday I hopes to shake yo’ hand agin, up 
yonder.”” And as the hood was dropped, his lips were 
moving rapidly in the constant repetition, it seemed, of 
some simple formula. °} 

When Joe went it was quick and merciful, as with the 
rest. But for Jim it wasn’t so. There was some mishap 
in the power house before the boy was gone; and, during 
the endless minutes that were required to repair the 
damage and make ready to complete the gruesome task, 
Jim started to revive. 

The only sign of life at first discernible was a slight 
expanding and contracting of the breast beneath the straps. 
But as the minutes passed his breathing grew heavier and 
more labored; and a faint moan was heard. The noises 
that he made gradually shifted to an incoherent mumbling, 
an attempt at words. And in a while the words came, 
recognizable. They were uttered jerkily, dictated by a 
shock-burned, tortured brain—the last words in his con- 
scious mind, remaining there in his delirium. And his un- 
guided lips pronounced them in a pleading, strangely rev- 
erential tone—the Sacred Names. 


The Storm 


Joun O’Connor 


NLY the other day there was a storm. As terrified 
as we were, we found that it was only a squall... . 

The black horizon lashed the foaming, turbulent sea 
into a greater rage. A shrill gale from the brooding, dark 
bourn whistled with the same anger and vehemence that 
marked the surge of the titanic waves and the fury of 
the slashing rain. 

Foam-crested mountains of dark green smashed against 
the smooth rocks and perpendicular cliffs. The boiling 
wake of lather would be continuously engulfed by the 
following wall of water. No man ventured out and the 
animals huddled in their abodes. The plants, bending or 
broken, tried to avoid this Eolian monster that tore at 
their roots, causing the pulp to show white against the 
soggy earth. 

We on the Rock (for it has been called that for cen- 
turies) could see every side of it from our vantage point. 
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A tremendous wave would threaten the promontory, hang 
stationary for a breathless second, and then smother it. 
Soon its bulk would thin to a veil, a mist, and finally a 
few glistening drops. On the other side of the island, 
sheltered from the wind by the Rock itself, short choppy 
waves were working against that very bulwark that pro- 
tected them. Yet they sought to destroy it. 

At last there was a lull in the storm. We ventured 
outside the house. Before the storm the air had been 
sultry, humid. Now the wind that drove the racing clouds 
eastward had cleared the atmosphere. The warm breeze 
of noon-time was weak and idyllic in comparison to the 
chill fellow who now whistled by. Storms always clear 
away the fetid air around the Rock. 

There still remained a choppy sea, but for the most 
part the fury of the day seemed spent. I left my com- 
panions exercising their legs and lungs and decided to 
go down to the narrow strip of sand that constitutes the 
beach. 

It is a very small beach, easy enough to land on. But 
it requires some adroit piloting through the reefs and 
shoals and currents to enter the Bay. Few have ever 
arrived but by the beach. The rest of the Rock is straight 
cliff and rugged crag. 

Anyway, I went down to see what the storm had left 
or had departed with. The flimsy bungalow where the 
minister and the atheist lived had been swept away by 
the fury of the storm. All that was left was the two rocks 
that had supported it. 

As I gazed at the soaked debris, I noticed that there 
was an old fisherman near me. He had a long beard and 
hair to his shoulders. He was sitting on a log and mend- 
ing his nets. There were several new nets that had yet 


to be used. 

“Quite a storm.” 

“Merely a squall, son,” he said, not bothering to look 
up. His gnarled but nimble fingers worked ceaselessly. 

“A squall? What would you call a storm?” His 
abstract and matter-of-fact description stunned me. 

“That would all depend on what you have experienced 
—or what you have imagined. There is a scale, though; 
and in that scale yon past squall was little to remember.” 
He closed his eyes and seemed to recall storms of the past. 

‘Where is that scale?” I asked. As he answered me, 
his fingers continued to work rapidly, and his eyes were 
on a rift in the again gathering clouds. A single beam 
of clear white light descended and reflected as three in 
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“ Ay! storms have smashed and written that scale on 
the face of the Rock. Where large pieces have fallen off, 
a large boulder will come tumbling out of the sea in an- 
other storm and is soon merged with the Rock.” 

“Uncanny,” I said. 

He shook his head knowingly. “ A secret of the Rock, 
lad. A secret above nature.” 

He stood erect and began to pull his nets together. I 
aided him and was surprised to find how pliable and 
strong they were. As we walked toward the surf, which 
was increasing with the strong wind, he began to speak. 
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The growing gale, the crunch of pebbles underfoot, the 
swish and boom of the waves . . . all had vanished. I 
heard only his voice. 

“Yes, that mere tantrum today was but a squall.” He 
shook his head slowly. “ But you should have seen some 
of them! My, they were terrible! We had five that stand 
out in my memory—and I go back to the . . . well, no 
matter. I was saying that we had five giants. Each time 
the Rock disappeared and seemed lost. Yet the seas sub- 
sided and the sun shone for a while after each watery 
burial. Indeed, once men were exposed too much and 
many were sunstruck.” He looked toward the promontory. 

“You know lad, the more those waves pound, the 
cleaner and bigger the Rock stands.”’ 

He emitted a low chuckle. “ Ah, there’s always a storm 
somewhere. Funny, isn’t it, that I never miss one. I’ve 
been out in all the big ones. Why the waves today (you 
called them mountainous) would be but ripples alongside 
of the ones that I have outridden.” 

“And your boat?” 

We had now reached the little craft. He looked affec- 
tionately at her steady lines. “‘ Eh! she knows every trick 
of the winds and waves and currents. More than human 
she is. There’s been storms in which she has lost mast, 
rudder, and sails. She has survived leaks, doldrums, and 
reefs. She has survived rocks and beachings. Yet still 
they try for her with their sly currents and granite teeth.” 

He threw his nets into the boat. Then he turned to 
me, one hand on the wheel, the other on the battered com- 
pass. “ Her wheel and rudder cannot err . . . nor can her 
compass. I usually use the natural stars, but when there 
is mist or fog or confusion the compass keeps me on my 
course.” 

The nets were all arranged. He turned to me and took 
my chill hands in his own gnarled ones. He was about to 
speak when I blurted out: “ May I go?” 

“No.” He smiled slowly. “I travel alone. I know 
that you’d like to venture into foreign seas and foreign 
lands. Yet you could not even navigate around the shoals 
in this harbor. You would like to do many things... 
being wrecked away from home isn’t one of them. You 
cannot leave the Rock unless in my barque and expect to 
return. Too many flimsy summer houses (like the one the 
atheist and minister consoled each other in), too many, 
I say, are built but to collapse. Many boats are planned. 
Some boats are even launched. Yet this alone sails the 
seas and thwarts the storms.” 

He climbed into the barque. “ You'll give me a slight 
shove?” 

“Where are you going?” I looked at the eerie light 
along the horizon, the inky blackness above, and the white 
caps that increased with the chill gale. 

“Eh! I’m going out with my nets. Time or weather 
or season—lI must be out for the catch. I must catch them 
for....” He arranged his seat, and fastening his 
sou’wester, he said: “ And now the little shove I asked 
for?” 

Again, with apprehension, I glanced at the uncanny 
light and the brooding sky. This would be a storm, not 
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a “ squall.” “ You can’t go out in that,” | shouted in the 
teeth of the gale. 

His voice was mild, as before. But now the tone im- 
plied absolute command. “ Shove . . . and then go back 
to the lighthouse ; the beacon is already on. Keep it burn- 
ing steadily, that any lost mariner may see the Rock and 
find port. With those stars becoming clouded, I shall 
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have to have compass and chart ready . . . but shove!” 

I bent against the howling wind. The barque moved 
into foaming surf with surprising ease. It cut the waves, 
despite the mounting fury of the elements that opposed it. 

As the barque bobbed bravely and confidently into the 
white caps of the gray twilight I caught a name on the 
broad, but diminishing stern. It was Cephas, or Peter. 


Widows, Orphans, and Utilities 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


E MEMBER the widows and orphans! It was not 
R so long ago that that cry blew in on the breeze 
from Washington, the breeze created by the gusty 
handouts of utilities spokesmen and propagandists. “ Re- 
member the widows and orphans!” they warned Senators 
and Congressmen, until the cry threatened to take on the 
import of “ Remember the Alamo! ” 

But how have the stockholders, the widows and or- 
phans who bought their common stocks, fared at the hands 
of the utility holding companies themselves? What has 
happened to their investment? How much value has their 
stock today, compared with its value the day they bought 
its ‘ 

Turn back the pages of history to August, 1930. Babe 
Ruth had just hit his forty-third home run. “ Moby 
Dick,” John Barrymore’s new picture, was thrilling New 
York. In Washington the drought was worrying the 
Administration; there was talk that President Hoover 
would appoint a committee to do something about it. In 
Albany the Governor of New York, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, announced appointments to the St. Lawrence Power 
Development Commission to investigate the development 
of State-produced power. In New York City the County 
Grand Jury was hearing evidence on the charge that a 
former Magistrate had purchased his seat. It refused to 
find indictments. New Jersey had difficulty finding things, 
too. The Passaic Valley Sewerage Commission reported 
that 50,000,000 gallons of good water had disappeared 
between the upper and lower reaches of the Passaic River ; 
they couldn’t fathom the mystery. 

But these things did not interest Mrs. Flynn, a widow 
of a few days. Her husband had left a considerable 
estate, $20,000, and all of it in insurance. After the 
necessary expenses had been paid, she had nearly $18,000 
to be invested, to provide for her old age. 

She did not know how to invest it. Her husband had 
rarely discussed investments with her, and she had no real 
understanding of the principles of investment. In com- 
mon with many people, she had the naive notion that all 
stocks listed on the stock exchanges were by that fact 
good—that it would be all right to put your money into 
them. 

Salesmen—real estate, stock, insurance, and all the 
other varieties—descended on her like locusts. Finally 
the money was invested with the aid of a glib salesman 
who titled himself an investment counselor. Mrs. Flynn 


had purchased public-utility holding-company stocks. She 
was one of the widows about whom utility-ites have been 
publicly worrying lately. 

Now the stocks she bought were not what Wall Street 
calls “ cats and dogs.” They were considered reputable 
companies, listed on the New York Stock Exchange or 
the New York Curb Exchange. None of them was of the 
fly-by-night variety, which might have been Mrs. Flynn’s 
lot if she had fallen into the hands of unscrupulous stock- 
brokers and wild-cat manipulators. There were no risky 
gold or silver mine developments among them; there were 
no promotional cemetery-lot companies. The companies 
were all public utilities, engaged through subsidiaries in 
rendering an essential service to the public. 

It was this very public-utility aspect, as outlined by the 
persuasive salesman, that induced Mrs. Flynn to put all 
her money into them. As he said, people will move to 
cheaper apartments and houses during hard times, thus 
making real-estate investments less profitable. They will 
eat less expensive food, ride in old instead of new auto- 
mobiles, wear last year’s clothes, go to fewer entertain- 
ments—thus making possible investments in companies 
dealing in these products less desirable. 

But the very fact that they spend less money on these 
would make them pay more to the public utilities. They 
would stay at home more; thus they would use more elec- 
tric light. They would stay away from theaters and mo- 
tion-picture palaces; thus they would listen to the radio 
more, again spending money for the benefit of the public- 
utility companies. And for the benefit of the public-utility 
stockholders. All of these statements seemed reasonable 
to Mrs. Flynn. 

The pertinent facts about the utility companies and their 
stocks may have been described to Mrs. Flynn somewhat 
like this: 

Cities Service: On June 28 of that year it controlled, 
directly or through stock ownership, more than 65 public 
utilities, doing business in 20 States and Canada, serving 
a population of 4,000,000. It also controlled more than 
45 companies in a system of oil production, transportation, 
refining, and marketing. 

Electric Bond and Share: It acted in a supervisory 
capacity for various utility companies, such as power and 
light companies, giving them technical and financial assis- 
tance in financing, developing, and operating their com- 
panies. 
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Middle West Utilities: This was one of the well known 
Insull companies out in Chicago. At the end of 1929, 
through its subsidiaries it was operating 326 steam electric 
generating stations, 82 gas generating plants, 187 hydro- 
electric stations, 296 ‘ice-making plants, and 18 heating 
plants. Its subsidiaries served a population of 6,307,000 
in 4,405 communities in 29 States. 

The North American Company: Its subsidiaries served 
941 communities, with a population of over 6,300,000; it 
had over 23,000 employes. Its common stock had a 
‘ Baa” rating in investment manuals, usually understood 
to mean good or improving records for the stock. 

Standard Gas and Electric Company: Another utility 
holding company, although not the “ top ” one, controlling 
subsidiaries which served 6,300,000 persons in 1,588 
communities. 

United Gas Improvement Company: It invested in the 
securities of utility companies, managed and operated gas 
and electric properties, and performed general engineering 
and construction work of various kinds. 

You will note that none of these companies was an 
operating company which actually makes the money by 
selling light and power, but a sort of superstructure 
whose sole income was derived from its ownership or 
control of the operating companies. 

When she had finished with her purchases, Mrs. 
Flynn’s investment folder looked like this: 


Cities Service: 


50 shares common stock @ 27................ $1,350 
Electric Bond and Share: 
50 shares common stock @ 73................ ¢ 3,650 


Middle West Utilities: 





50 shares common stock @ 27................ 1,350 
North American: 

50 shares common stock @ 91................ 4,550 
Standard Gas and Electric: 

50 shares common stock @ 90................ 4,500 
United Gas Improvement : 

50 shares common stock @ 33..............-- 1,650 
Total cost of stock purchased................... $17,050 


That was in August, 1930. Mrs. Flynn’s money had 
been invested in the common stocks of six utility holding 
companies. That was after the big crash in 1929—in fact, 
a year previous, in August, 1929, the stocks listed were 
much higher. Cities Service was quoted at 48, Electric 
Bond and Share at 150, Middle West Utilities at 40, 
North American at 167, Standard Gas and Electric at 136, 
and United Gas Improvement at 55. Many of the stocks 
had dropped almost fifty per cent—it would seem they 
could not fall much further. 

But take a look at the quotations in December, 1935. 
All of them have shrunk, even though stock quotations 
for these companies are near the high for the year. Two 
of them are in the process of receivership or reorganiza- 
tion—Middle West Utilities and Standard Gas and Elec- 
One of them, Electric Bond and Share, in 1932 


tric. 


issued one $5-par share in exchange for each three no-par 
shares, so that Mrs. Flynn now has only seventeen shares 
of Electric Bond and Share common stock instead of fifty. 
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Today Mrs. Flynn’s investment portfolio looks like this, 
if she has been able to live without selling any: 


Cities Service: 


50 shares common stock @ 2%.............-. $ 125 
Electric Bond and Share: 

17 shares common stock @ 15%.............. 259 
Middle West Utilities : 

50 shares common stock @ %..............+. 6 
North American: 

50 shares common stock @ 25%.............. 1,275 
Standard Gas and Electric: 

50 shares common stock @ 53%.............-. 288 
United Gas Improvement: 

50 ‘shares common stock @ 17...............-. 850 
Present market value of stocks................... $2,803 


Out of $17,000 invested in public-utility holding com- 
panies in 1930, Mrs. Flynn has not quite $3,000 left. In 
other words, she has lost eighty-four per cent. 

Mrs. Flynn received dividends from all these com- 
panies until 1932, when payments began to stop. Only 
two of them—North American and United Gas Improve- 
ment—pay dividends in 1935, both at reduced rates. The 
computation of dividends is too elaborate to give here, 
but the total is $1,398.95, approximately 8.2 per cent on 
her original investment over five years, or not quite 1.7 
per cent per year. Stock dividends were computed on 
a compounding basis—that is, as dividends equal a full 
share, that share is added to those on which dividends 
are paid. They are valued at present-day quotations, 
since minimum brokerage fees and odd-lot charges would 
cut deeply into the selling prices if Mrs. Flynn had sold 
them when received, as they will if she sells now. 

Of course there is a reason for this decline in the value 
of these stocks. It can’t be a general downward trend in 
all stocks, because some stocks are around the same level 
as they were in 1930, and some of them are even higher. 

It couldn’t be due to business conditions in the utility 
business. Writing in the Annual Forecast and Review 
Number of the Annalist this year, M. David Gould 
pointed out that public-utility operations show a steady 
improvement in volume, gross revenues, number of cus- 
tomers, lower rates. He said that there is much dissatis- 
faction with utility rates by large sections of the popula- 
tion “ based on the belief that a large proportion of present 
utility rates are (1) arbitrary, (2) discriminatory, and 
(3) based on the requirements of financial manipulation 
rather than of the needs of operating companies.” He 
also wrote that newspapers and governmental hearings 
have exposed and exploited the financial abuses made pos- 
sible by the concentration of ownership and control of 
electric utilities in huge holding companies—but “ they 
have not been invented by politicians.” 

But all these hearings, exposing the many pernicious 
practices made possible by concentration through holding 
companies, do not help Mrs. Flynn and thousands like 
her. Her $17,000 has already shrunk to $2,800. She has 
only sixteen per cent of her original investment left. It 
seems as though someone should remember the widows 
and orphans. 
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The Ship of State 


Pau L. Biake ty, S.J. 


FAMILIAR figure ten years ago was the brewer 
A who climbed out of his vats, took off his apron, 

and forthwith functioned as a stalwart Defender 
of the Constitution. It is no shame for a man to invoke the 
Constitution to protect his right to make a living ; but there 
seemed to be something wrong with the picture ; you subtly 
(or perhaps not so subtly) sensed the presence of an Ethi- 
opian in the woodpile. Yet it is only when the pocket nerve 
is touched that most of us turn to the Constitution. Few 
are like Jefferson Davis of whom you may read, graven 
on the monument above his tomb at Richmond, that not 
only was he “ Defender of the Constitution,” but also 
“The Most Consistent of American Statesmen.” 

I know of no recent treatise on the Constitution with 
a brewery imprint. The pressure on the pocket nerve 
has been released, and the brewers are too busy with their 
pecks of malt to worry about the Constitution. But the 
Constitution will not lack defenders as long as we have 
multitudinous assortments of patriots at large in the coun- 
try, and the National Association of Manufacturers is 
at work. Quite as sincere as the brewers, these new 
paladins, while Mr. Roosevelt and his policies are before 
the country, will not leave us unsupplied with tractates 
and flying sheets interpreting the fundamental law of the 
land. And this is well, for the man in the street, if the 
term be defined as the man who while he knows that there 
is a Constitution, does not know what it is, is no myth. 
He and his kind clutter the streets as thickly as the sub- 
way crowds at Times Square in the rush hours. If the 
National Association can enlighten these multitudes, it 
will merit the country’s thanks. 

At its December meeting in New York, the Association 
put aside its customary policy, and decided “ to enter the 
political arena.” Private industry must get into politics. 
according to President Clinton L. Bardo, or “be de- 
stroyed as a private enterprise.” The Association is con- 
vinced that “ the American system” is being overthrown 
by the Administration; hence, private industry must use 
political weapons, or be replaced by one of the many types 
of Fascism. To inaugurate its campaign, the Associa- 
tion submitted a platform, “the American plan,” which 
is synopsized by the New York Times in its issue for 
December 8: 

1. The powers of the Federal Government are limited by the 
Constitution. 

2. Certain 
majorities. 

3. There is maximum freedom for the individual, consistent with 
the freedom and rights of others. 

4. The maximum of achievement by all individuals is encouraged 
by guaranteeing to each the reward of his labors. 

5. Control of the individual is limited to the minimum possible. 

6. Private ownership of the facilities of production, distribu- 
tion, and living, is recognized as essential. 


inalienable rights are protected, even against 


Against “the American plan” thus outlined, the As- 
sociation sets the policy of the present Administration. 
Here is the indictment. 

1. The Administration is trying to control production. 

2. It is unduly regulating the financing of business. 

3. It is trying to regulate the hours of work and rates of pay. 

4. It is trying to regulate the relations between employer and 
employe, which will lead to political rule over both management 
and labor. 

The retort of the Administration might well be, “I 
thank thee for the word,” for if the Association chooses 
to go before the country on this platform and indictment, 
without gloss or comment, it chooses defeat. Those of us 
who have long thought “ big business ” and “ stupidity ” 
convertible terms, are strengthened in our belief by the 
Association’s announcement. 

One effect of the economic depression is a wider and 
clearer knowledge of the evils which the wage earner 
has suffered under the industrial system, as it has existed 
in this country for nearly a century. Our 10,000,000 un- 
employed, and the millions who are barely managing to 
make ends meet, are thoroughly convinced that a change 
must be made, and are all but ready to believe that any 
change will be for the better. The Administration offers 
a change which, good or bad, has a strong appeal. The 
National Association apparently thinks that it can break 
this appeal by a policy which, as it seems to me, asserts 
nothing but the excellence of the status quo before the 
Administration began to tamper with it. 

This line probably gives joy to the heart of Mr. Farley, 
and encourages all who believe that the welfare of 
the country is essentially bound up with the re-election 
next year of Mr. Roosevelt. It plays directly into the 
hands of the Administration, and the Administration poli- 
ticians will not overlook the opportunity. The Associa- 
tion’s pronouncement lends color to the charge made by 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, in his Detroit address 
some weeks ago, that the opponents of the Administra- 
tion are putting the Constitution “in the hands of the 
Liberty League which would wrap it in cotton batting, 
and appoint as its guardians those vestal virgins of liberty, 
Messrs. Shouse, du Pont, Beck, and Davis.” The Asso- 
ciation’s platform, with its appended denunciation of the 
Administration, need not be examined with unusual care 
before we come upon unmistakable traces of that old 
“rugged individualism ” which has long covered a mul- 
titude of capitalistic sins against justice and charity. 

The first three points of the National Association’s 
platform are, of course, mere constitutional truisms. The 
last three state a useful principle of government, but it 
must not be forgotten that this general principle, reduc- 
ing governmental control to a minimum, can easily be 
abused, and has been abused, to the detriment of the 
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worker and the emolument of the capitalist. Surely, to 
the extent that it is sustained by recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the Association’s arraignment of the Ad- 
ministration is valid. The Administration has most cer- 
tainly been “ trying to regulate the relations between em- 
ployer and employe,” but the good Lord knows that regu- 
lation is needed. The Administration might properly be 
criticised then for trying to do the right thing in the 
wrong way, as well as for statements which tend to lessen 
respect for the fundamental law of the land and for its 
interpreter, the Supreme Court. But denunciation with- 
out careful qualification is, it seems to me, unfair to the 
Administration, and hurtful to the common cause. 

Only by closing our eyes to the facts can we deny the 
need of radical reform in all the fields for entering which 
the Administration has been censured. Whether this re- 
form can be achieved by the Federal Government alone, 
or whether, as it seems to me, it must be established by 
joint action of the Government and the States under the 
Constitution, is a matter on which difference of opinion 
is possible. But in either case, a larger degree of inter- 
vention by the civil authority is altogether necessary for 
the common welfare. 

Conflict is inevitable. Nearly two thousand years ago 
Horace wrote in phrases still fresh and colorful: 

O navis, referent in mare te novi 
fluctus. 0 quid agis! fortiter occupa 
portum. nonne vides, ut 
nudum remigio latus 
et malus celeri saucius Africo 
antemnaeque gemant, ac sine funibus 
vix durare carinae 
possint imperiosius 
aequor?... 

In the conflict between capital and labor, new tides are 
assuredly bearing the ship of state out to sea. Not all the 
lovely lines of the poet are applicable, however, to the 
American state, for our oars are not gone, nor is the mast 
shattered, nor need we hold resolutely to the harbor, as 
the National Association of Manufacturers counsels us. 
Still, our ship must ultimately come back to port, and 
our port is the Constitution. We can enlarge and improve 
it, but we must not destroy it. 


Education 


Horace in Modern Education 


Joun J. Savace, Px.D. 
Our ‘world’ today’s as good or ill— 
As cultured (nearly), 
As yours was, Horace! You alone, 
Unmatched, unmet, we have not known. 





HUS wrote Austin Dobson not very long ago. The 
delightful little poem of which these verses form a 
part may very well serve us as a text whereon to pin 
some remarks on the poetry of a Roman author who saw 
the light just 2,000 years ago. 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus was born at Venusia in 
southeastern Italy on December 8, 65 B.C. In charac- 
teristic fashion he reveals in one of his Odes (III, 21) 
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the year of his birth in connection with the broaching of 
a wine as old as he was himself; with this mellow wine 
he wished to entertain his wealthy friend Messala. He 
died in his fifty-seventh year. We are told by Suetonius, 
who wrote a brief life of the poet a century later, that 
Horace was too weak to sign his last will, in which he 
left all his property to Augustus. He was able, however, 
to express his wishes orally. The remains of the poet 
were placed on the remotest part of the Esquiline near 
the tomb of his friend and patron Maecenas: 

Mourned of men and Muses nine 

They laid him on the Esquiline. 

It is not without significance that each age selects from 
the varied poetry of the Latin poet that which appeals to 
its sense of values. Writers in the century immediately 
following Horace’s death seem, like many readers today, 
to consider his lyrics of most value. The view of the 
Middle Ages is expressed in Dante’s conception of Orazio 
satiro, Horace the satirist. The literary epistles were 
most admired in the eighteenth century. In a word, think- 
ing people of all periods and climes have looked into 
the Horatian speculum vitae and have seen themselves. 

There are few authors of whom it can be said that they 
reflect all life “ from grave to gay, from lively to serene.” 
Shakespeare, of course, has this trait and has it pre- 
eminently among the moderns. The young man or young 
woman can behold in the great modern painter of human 
souls everything that a romantic poet can depict with 
all the light and shade characteristic of the Renaissance 
artist. Shakespeare’s world on the whole is an ideal one. 
His heroes are shadowy realities. 

The reader of Horace, on the other hand, whether in 
his Satires, Epistles, or Odes, senses a realistic world 
colored by the refined humor of a man living in a com- 
plex society. This approach to life is still foreign to the 
mind of the youth who has been nurtured on the Ro- 
mantic poets and novelists. Although Horace in the first 
poem in the third book of his Odes claims that he sings 
songs never heard before virginibus puerisque, the poet 
could not have been insensible to the difficulties for an 
adolescent mind inherent in a definitely mature and 
sophisticated philosophy of life. As a matter of fact, we 
know that Horace himself dreaded the fate of becoming 
a text for schoolboys, a fate which has fallen to the lot 
of so many poets of all agesr He wrote for the delight and 
instruction of Maecenas and Augustus, his patrons, and 
above all for his numerous circle of friends. 

Why has Horace appealed to so many real lovers of 
life and literature for the past two thousand years? The 
answer lies in his own precept: Omne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulci—the “ pleasant” and the “ profitable.’ 
The most advanced theorist on education can hardly im- 
prove on that. What remains with even the most im- 
mature student of, let us say, Horace’s Odes, is that in- 
explicable thing called charm. In this the poet’s style 
but reflects the man himself. Augustus in his humorous 
way once referred to our poet as “a delightful little fel- 
low.” The good fellowship that existed between the two 
is revealed to us in the gossipy life of Horace by Sueto- 
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nius. Here we have a peep behind the scenes: the actor’s 
mask has been doffed. Unfortunately many readers of 
the Odes fail to envisage the mise en scéne. There is no 
reason in the world why the poet’s Epistle to Augustus 
(1, 13) should not be printed along with Suetonius’ life 
of Horace in every edition of the Odes. The gay humor 
of the Epistle is not an anti-climax, unless both teacher 
and student regard the lyrics either as mere political 
broadsides, or as a series of philosophical reveries. 

The poet, I take it, is making a pen picture of an 
imaginary scene. A certain Vinnius Asina, who may 
very well be a fictitious personage, is the bearer of 
Horace’s carmina to Augustus. The name of the bearer, 
Asina, suggests immediately a comical situation: he is 
compared to a mule loaded with volumes which have 
been carefully packed on his back. Beware of the rocky 
road, he is enjoined, lest you tumble into a ditch and 
upset the packsaddle. Do not babble about your mission, 
for the poems are for Augustus’ ears alone. 

The point which I would like to make is this: the pic- 
ture presented to us in Horace’s works is that of a sensi- 
tive Roman gentleman living in a fashionable circle of 
highly cultured individuals who do not abide in an ivory 
tower, but who illustrate Horace’s own ideal of mingling 
the practical with the pleasant. His friends for the most 
part were men of affairs with a real, not simulated, in- 
terest in the higher reaches of life. The bane of life in 
his estimation is, on one side, the fanatic and, on the 
other, the Bohemian who practises art for the sake of 
art. The former type was everywhere in evidence in 
ancient Rome, to judge from the Satires; we are to judge 
of his attitude towards the gay young blades from varied 
innuendo as well as by contrast from the activities of those 
whom he really admired, above all, Virgil. Some, how- 
ever, would be inclined to postulate “ private worlds ” 
for both these poets. This sehnsucht for the old order 
and for auld lang syne, one may readily concede, though 
there is no positive evidence for it. My friend and former 
associate, Dr. A. E. Woodall, has well brought out this 
romantic yearning in his poetic play, “A Friend of 
Maecenas,” which recently won the national prize. 

But, it may be objected, we can observe a similar play 
of ideas in the currents of nineteenth- or twentieth-cen- 
tury literature. Why, then, read a poet whose world is 
so remote in time? The answer lies ready at hand. The 
Roman past, especially that of the first century before 
and after the birth of Christ, is still in multitudinous ways 
the great progenitor of the living present. A modern 
scientist above all things loves to delve into origins or 
sources. The student of the history of human thought 
cannot afford to neglect one of the most living founts of 
present-day intellectual and moral ideals. In this regard 
one may be allowed to coin a Chestertonian phrase and 
speak of the contemporaneousness of the past. Horace, 
morever, is but following the precept which Aristotle laid 
down in his poetics: the poet must imitate universal life. 
Even the most thorough-going modernist and individualist 
cannot deny the essential truth of this dictum, however 
much he may qualify it. In contrast to many modern poets 
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Horace is a partaker of the common life of man, not 
always merely a cold observer of the passing show. And 
yet few will deny the essential objectivity of Horace in 
many of his Odes—a modern characteristic which the 
Romans derived from the Alexandrians. Most of these 
poems, however, have that candid human quality which 
was discoverable in the lyrics of a freer age and time, the 
time of Alcaeus and Sappho. 

How should one live in a topsy-turvy world gone ex- 
tremist? Turn to the tenth ode of the second book for 
consolation (I give Cowper’s version) : 

He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 
The little and great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door, 
Embittering all his state. 

Trite sentiments, one may say, but not so, my dear 
candid reader, when you first read them in thy youth, 
expressed in the sonorous language of a poet many, many 
years ago. 





With Scrip and Staff 











LWAYS is there trouble going on somewhere, and 

we should probably pay more attention to it were 
we not absorbed with the experiences of Italy in Ethiopia. 
Greece at present is trying to get used to a monarch again 
after many years of a republic, and they are having trouble 
about the calendar itself. It appears that two Greek 
bishops, those of Volo and Jannina, who had agreed to 
use the revised or Gregorian calendar like the rest of 
Christendom, recently changed their minds, and went 
back to the old and discarded Julian calendar, which is 
fourteen days behind the sun. Says the Anglican Living 
Church: “ For this act of disorder they were put under 
censure by the Holy Synod, and threatened with relega- 
tion to some distant monastery by the civil authorities.” 
They demanded a trial, which was put off, and an open 
schism resulted, and the rebels called themselves, to make 
it worse, the “ Palaeo-Hemerologistic” party (palaios, 
old ; hemerologia, calendar ). 

Painful episodes developed in this schism from schism. 
The nuns in a certain convent showed their displeasure 
when a visiting prelate celebrated service in the “ new- 
fangled way ” by “ howling aloud” the service of the day 
according to the old calendar. A palaeo-hemerologistic 
tailor rushed at the Archbishop of Athens and chopped 
off, or attempted to chop off, half of the prelate’s mag- 
nificent beard, nearly cutting the Archbishop’s throat in 
the process. 

Let us hope that the trouble remains localized; that the 
newest developments in calendar reform, if they ever 
come, will not lead to these distressing scenes. It might 
even have the appalling effect of causing the Pilgrim to 
break into verse: 

The Old Calendarians— 


Stark Reactionarians— 
Are groaning and moaning and howling aloud. 








Their palaeohemerology 

Based on astrology 

Is scorned and despised by the up-to-date crowd. 
While Calendar Reformers 

Like tight-rope performers 

Juggle lunations and intercalary days, 


The Old Calendarians— 
Those stiff Puritarians— 
Curse neo-hemerology and its infamous ways. 
Which would be worse than brass money and wooden 
shoes. 





T any rate, we can give the Old Calendarians credit 

for being honest in their convictions. If they howl, 
they howl without hypocrisy. But the same cannot be 
said of all who boast of their intellectual honesty. 
Dorothea Brande, who finds that she is “ continually 
bringing controversy down about her ears,” has some 
words to say in Scribner's for December concerning a 
certain type of person, chiefly parents, who have skipped 
over the line of decency and excuse themselves on the 
ground that “at least they are more honest.” Mrs. 
Brande’s conclusion is that they are not “ entitled to the 
distinction ” they are so “ smug about claiming.”’ 

We are a great deal more self-indulgent than our parents; that 
is certainly true. And we have a whole new vocabulary of psy- 
chological words in which to talk about ourselves. We can ex- 
plain the motive for this or that piece of selfishness or shocking 
bad manners in a pseudo-technical terminology which removes 
most of the unpleasantness of looking our activities square in the 
face; so that we are often able now to do as we please without 
suffering any loss of self-approval. We can talk to some friends 
and even to strangers who are obviously in possession of the right 
psychoanalytical passwords, but that doesn’t come down, in the 
last analysis, to being honest. 

The issue that these self-indulgent parents evade is the 
issue put up to them by the children: 

Children starve; they starve physically, not merely mentally 
and emotionally and spiritually, unless they have behind them the 
security of an unambiguous [marital] relationship. We can either 
examine our ideas about honesty and abandon what can only be 
called our well-intentioned hypocrisy, or watch the next generation 
take the consequences. 

For the illustrations of this fact, drawn from real life, 
I refer the reader to the article in question. Unwelcome 
as is the author’s conclusion, it is borne out by the ex- 
perience of everyone who has had experience of what 
“ clandestine affairs” mean to the children. “ So long as 
there is any feeling of guilt or of unnatural strain, then, 
no matter how advanced the action may look, the children 
in the situation will suffer.” There are alternative choices, 
says Mrs. Brande: “ One can sacrifice one’s children, or 
one can sacrifice oneself. Apologetically I submit that of 
these alternatives the wiser, kinder, the more racially and 
personally beneficial is self-sacrifice.” 





H, this dishonest “ honesty’! With what deft, yet 
scathing irony did Cardinal Hayes in his December 
8 sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral draw the veil from 
the hypocrisy of the “ smug Carnegie Hall audience ” that 
applauded birth control, and the type of so-called social 
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leaders that “ sit in soft garments and offer affront to the 


poor ”: 


I have known society women, severe critics of the Church be- 
cause of this attitude on birth control, who while advising family 
restriction by artificial means for the laborer were unable to save 
themselves from a wrecked home by divorce. Hardly, one would 
say, do such qualify for leadership among humble folk whose 
homes are real sanctuaries. 

No wonder they wish no children; for their lives and 
principles are such that they could not face the unspoken 
questions of children if they had them. I have myself 
seen children driven to frenzy by the wilful indulgence of 
parents who prided themselves on their sublimated “ hon- 
esty,” the seeds of life-long neurosis planted in their tem- 
peraments, while parents vainly called in “ specialists ” to 
prescribe for their children’s “ nerves.” I am no palaeo- 
hemerologist. I have no objection to reforming the cal- 
endar, if it needs reform. But I see no way to alter the 
essential facts in the relationship of husband and wife, 
parent and child. THE PILGRIM. 


Dramatics 





Parnell—and Others 


ELIZABETH JoRDAN, D.Litt 


HE story of the love of Charles Parnell and the 

beautiful Katherine O’Shea is no new thing to book 
and stage. It has been told many times and in many 
ways: but never more poignantly nor, | think, more 
powerfully than in Elsie Shauffler’s drama “Parnell,” 
produced by Robinson Smith and Frederick W. Ayer at 
the Ethel Barrymore Theater this winter. 

I wish I knew more about Elsie Shauffler. If I did I 
would certainly forget my main theme for a moment and 
talk about her—a thing Sister Ethelbert taught me long 
ago that I must never, never do! Avs it is, all I know is 
that Elsie Shauffler was carried to her grave a few weeks 
before the rehearsals of her play began. She will never 
know, unless perchance her spirit hovers above us during 
the inspired performances of her last earthly work, how 
well she is represented by that work, and how eagerly 
her audiences follow it. It is much to have left such a 
gift to this world as one passes on to the next. 

Miss Shauffler was not concerned with the moral 
aspects of the Parnell-O’Shea relationship. It is the 
human and the political aspects and effects of this that 
she shows us. From its first moment to its last her play 
moves forward with stark tragedy to the ultimate down- 
fall of a great party and the wreckage of two brilliant 
lives. Retribution there in plenty, as there was in real 
life; and throughout her drama the author has held close 
to historic fact. It is plain that she herself was in love 
with both her characters. She gives to their long romance 
the dignity of a high passion, extending over many years 
—from the time of their first meeting in 1880 till the night 
Charles Parnell, broken and abandoned by his party 
leaders, returns from the House of Commons to die in 
her arms. She shows us Kate O’Shea’s early struggles 
against her love, and the willingness of each lover to be 
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sacrificed for the other. In her finish, of course, she de- 
parts from history: but only there. The details of their 
first meeting, of O’Shea’s blackguardism, of his com- 
placence over his wife’s infidelity as long as he was paid 
to keep away from her, of his ultimate selling out of her 
and Parnell to their political enemies, are all tragically 


authentic. Miss Shauffler was more merciful to the 
lovers than life was. She gave them a last great moment 
together. 


It is time to admit that, like many others, I was dis- 
appointed in George Curzon’s interpretation of Parnell. 
Parnell was a strikingly handsome man. Parnell was one 
of the most magnetic of Irishman—and nothing is more 
magnetic than a magnetic Irishman. Mr. Curzon is 
neither magnetic nor handsome, and during fully half the 
play one wonders why he was chosen for the role. 
Toward the end one understands. He is a fine actor. 
His big moments are really big. In them he rises to the 
heights the author had indicated; and in Parnell’s death 
he gives us one of the simplest yet most deeply moving 
scenes on our stage this season. Margaret Rawlings is 
a convincing and not too emotional Katherine O’Shea. 
All that being granted, it is Effie Shannon, as a rich and 
wordly aunt with a big heart and an edged tongue, who 
dominates every scene in which she appears. Alone she 
furnishes all the comedy of the play and does‘it to per- 
fection. It is a serious scene, however, that lifts Miss 
Shannon to one of the highest peaks of her distinguished 
stage career. Facing the contemptible Captain O’Shea, 
and making her last gallant fight for the reputation and 
happiness of her adored niece, she momentarily becomes 
a terrified old woman, aghast at the abyss awaiting her 
Katherine. Before the eyes of the audience she takes on 
ten years. Then she rallies and continues her battle. It 
is one of those moments of acting which the understanding 
play-goer never forgets. At the end of it, and again dur- 
ing Curzon’s death scene, I forgave the producers for 
almost miscasting the role of Parnell! 

Let’s talk about Billy Rose’s “ Jumbo,” which has 
reached the stage of the Hippodrome at last, after numer- 
ous postponements. It is worth the delay. For years 
many of us have longed for the return of the old Hippo- 
drome programs with their combination of circus, vaude- 
ville, and ballet attractions. Now they are with us again, 
in very up-to-date guise. The circus ring has a dozen 
acts, all going on at once. The vaudeville features are 
new and striking. The old-time ballet is replaced by 
tableaux and scenic effects that would do credit to the 
most gorgeous uptown revues. Add that one has three 
hours of this high entertainment for much less than up- 
town prices and one understands why New York has 
accepted “ Jumbo ” with three rousing cheers. No dark 
spots in the apple, either; no worms at the core. Take 
the children to see it. It’s a long time since New York 
has had anything so good to offer them. 

Two uptown revues are among the season’s biggest 
hits. At the Imperial, Sam H. Harris and Max Gordon 
are presenting Mary Boland in “ Jubilee.” In the Win- 
ter Garden, the Shuberts are giving us the incomparable 
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Beatrice Lillie in ** At Home Abroad.” Both attractions 
are firmly established for the winter. Both houses are 
selling out for every performance. When I mention that 
Miss Boland’s leading man is Melville Cooper, whose act- 
ing and red Turkish slippers were a delight to all in 
“Laburnum Grove,” my enthusiasm for his work in 
“ Jubilee ” will be understood. He is a quiet, unobtrusive 
king, playing his part at court functions with resignation 
but coming to life when he does his tricks with a piece 
of string. I admire his repose in “ Jubilee’ as much as 
I did his Turkish slippers in “ Laburnum Grove.” Against 
it, I confess, I find Mary Boland’s flamboyant queen 
rather exhausting. But I am all by myself in that. Only 
the other day I was solemnly assured by a critic whose 
opinion I value that when Miss Boland is off the stage 
the whole performance of “ Jubilee” stops. Perhaps it 
does. I know I had some restful intervals then. But 
again I hasten to admit that “ Jubilee’ is a great big hit, 
and a most lavish entertainment. 

Of “ At Home Abroad ” my only criticism is that Miss 
Lillie’s beauty is too often obscured by her costumes and 
make-up. Once, just once, I'd like to see her robed as 
befits her personal splendor. The one normal white eve- 
ning gown she wears in the finale of “ At Home Abroad” 
does not give us the full effect. There are so many act- 
resses who can look funny, and so few, comparatively, 
who can look wholly beautiful, that I can never under- 
stand why Miss Lillie’s producers let her dim her effects 
by one grotesque make-up after another. If I were her 
producer I would dress her magnificently, put her on a 
pedestal, and leave her there throughout the entire per- 
formance, interrupting the entertainment at frequent in- 
tervals to have her sing a song or do a bit of comedy. 
I pass on this suggestion to the Messrs. Shubert. They 
won't accept it but it’s a fine one. . . . Oh, yes, Ethel 
Waters, Herb Williams, Eleanor Powell, and Reginald 
Gardiner, the last an extremely talented newcomer, are 
also in the cast. All of them do capital work. 

“Let Freedom Ring,” a drama produced by Albert 
Bein and Jack Goldsmith at the Broadhurst Theater, is 
a strong and deeply depressing play. It is a dramatization 
by Albert Bein of Grace Lumpkin Gorky’s prize novel 
“To Make My Bread,” and the producers, in their change 
of title, have thrown away the advertising value of the 
book’s success with the airy inconsequence so often shown 
by producers who are not familiar with novels. The 
drama’s tug on the nerves and heartstrings of spectators 
is Miss Lumpkin’s whatever young Mr. Bein may think 
of this statement; its success, so far as it has succeeded, 
is in direct relation to the degree of Mr. Bein’s fidelity 
to the book. Shown the lives of human beings slaving in 
a factory eleven hours a day at starvation wages—five 
dollars a week for the men, three dollars for the women, 
a dollar and a half for the little children; shown them 
carried out maimed by the machinery ; shown them driven 
mad by privation and malnutrition; shown them finally 
shot down when they strike; shown all this, most of us 
want to get up then and there and do something about it. 
The play, admirably done, is doing something! 
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It is at this point that I pause to lay two lilies on two 
new-made theatrical graves. The tombstones bear the 
inscriptions “For Valor,” and “ Night in the House.” 
hese offerings were taken off after a few performances. 
but in my judgment they were good plays. ‘“ Night in 
the House” was very depressing, which I suppose ex- 
plains its fate; but the acting of Mildred Natwick, 
Josephine Hull, and Nance O’Neil was superb. Frank 
Craven’s comedy, “ For Valor,” was a light and amusing 
trifle of the sort he has always given us and which we 
have always loved. Now we must have corpses and thrills. 
Personally, I want no bigger thrill than I got from the 
last act of “ Night in the House.” Those were too intense 
and too numerous, no doubt, for the general public. The 
play hit of 1935-36 demanded several corpses, a dozen 
big thrills, but plenty of comic relief on the side! 
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The Martyr of Auriesville 

SAINT AMONG SAVAGES: THE LIFE OF ISAAC 
JOGUES. By Francis Talbot, S.J. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 
Published November 15. 
Oo’ of material buried nearly three centuries deep in ancient 

records, the very modern pen of Father Francis Talbot has 
achieved an American biography that arrests your attention. True 
enough, the grim and the tragic hold the foreground, but humorous 
touches lighten this somber side. 

This is largely due to the author’s facile style. For Father 
Talbot has the happy pen-knack of telling his biography in a series 
of pictures. You almost feel that you are looking on films in 
sharp colors flicking by. 

This life story opens in Joan of Arc’s Orleans on the morning 
of January 10, 1607, when Madame Jogues was delivered of her 
third child. That same day the tiny mite was baptized Isaac in 
honor of a maternal uncle. When Jogues was not quite eighteen 
he was admitted into the Society of Jesus. He was a born foreign 
missioner; so in 1636 he found himself 300 leagues inland in 
Canada. (Huronia was a little north of where the Dionne quintu- 
plets now wax fat.) The Huron language was a stumbling block. 
Jogues mastered it. His name became “ Ondessonk.” In 1641, 
he canoed seventeen days to the westward to carry the Gospel 
tidings to 2,000 Ottawas, encamped at Sault Sainte Marie. He 
went further and was the second white man to gaze over the 
horizon-rimmed surface of Lake Superior. 

The next year he was sent down from Huronia to bring sadly 
needed supplies to the missions. Leaving Three Rivers on the 
return voyage, the party was ambushed by red-painted Iroquois 
warriors. These hated all Blackrobes for their teachings and 
Jogues began his long martyrdom. If you are curious to go into 
details of Iroquois treatment of their captives, your curiosity will 
be sated. Jogues ran the gauntlet. His hands were mangled, his 
body carved and roasted. He faced sudden death so often that its 
coming would have been a relief. Thirteen months of captivity in 
Ossernenon (the site is forty miles west of Albany) followed the 
trail of torture. Then the Dutch of New Amsterdam ransomed 
him, conveyed him down the Hudson, and thus it happened that 
the only canonized Saint ever to walk the sidewalks of New York 
was there for a few weeks in 1643. 

The Saint’s description of ancient New Amsterdam shows that 
the polyglot characteristics of present-day Gotham were already 
in evidence: 
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There may be on the Island of Manhate and its environs, 
about four to five hundred men of various sects and nations. 
The Director General told me there were men of eighteen 
different languages. . . . Besides the Calvinists, there are in 
this settlement Catholics, English Puritans, Lutherans, and 
Anabaptists. . . . The climate there is very mild. 


Christmas Day, 1643, Father Jogues landed in France. The 
reigning Pope Urban VIII set aside precedent and granted to the 
mangled hands of Isaac Jogues the joy of offering the Holy Sacri- 
fice, quasi-canonizing him with the remark: “It would be shame- 
ful that a martyr of Christ be not allowed to drink the Blood of 
Christ.” 

June of 1646, and Jogues was back in New France, missioning 
at the infant Montreal. A peace embassy was led by him back to 
the Iroquois. The embassy seemed successful and Father Isaac 
Jogues determined to winter in Ossernenon and start missionary 
work among the Iroquois savages. With a young Jesuit companion 
he ventured the third time into ancient New York State. The 
Mohawks’ word was ever deceitful. A tomahawk brought him 
his cherished palm, October 18, 1646, and in our down day Rome 
has raised this American martyr to her highest honors. 

Thus Father Talbot lets this story fade out, making the life 
trails of St. Isaac Jogues and his savages converge. And you, the 
reader, put the book aside strangely thrilled by such exploits as 
heroes achieve. You re-echo the words of the French Queen 
Regent, Anne of Austria, “ Here is the recital of the most aston- 
ishing deeds joined with the truest heroism.” Fittingly the Catho- 
lic Book Club has chosen this monumental contribution to Ameri- 
can biography for its December choice. Net Boyton. 


Cosmic Dialogue 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN STATE. By Christopher 
Dawson. Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 
AST summer Walter W. Van Kirk, of the Federal Council of 
Churches, was traveling in southeastern Russia. He talked 
with the local priest and put to him the question: “ What is the 
future for religion in Russia?” Without a moment’s hesitation 
the priest replied: “ There is no future for religion in Russia.” 

Christopher Dawson puts the question: “ What is the future for 
religion in the modern state?” and answers it by a philosophical 
weighing of present tendencies in the light of historical Christian- 
ity. Will Christianity, he asks, be adapted or eliminated? Where 
does the conflict lie? 

Christianity, in Dawson’s view, never entirely conquered. “In 
proportion as the Church became embodied in the social order it 
tended itself to become secularized and to be absorbed by the 
world.” Hence religion gradually retreated into man’s inner life 
and left social and economic life to the state and to a civilization 
which grew steadily more secularized. The new state “claims 
the whole of life and thus becomes a competitor with the Church 
on its own ground. This is the new situation with which the 
Church is faced.” The dictatorship spreading through the world 
is not necessarily the Fascist or Marxian type of dictatorship, but 
rather the liberal, purely secular system that we find in Turkey 
today. “The movement toward state control in every department 
of life is a universal one and is not to be confused with the politi- 
cal tenets of a party, whether Communist or Fascist. The essen- 
tial principle of the totalitarian state was, in fact, asserted by 
liberalism (Rousseau and Hobbes) before Fascism was ever heard 
of.” 

So complete, in Dawson’s view, will be the control of the state 
that will govern the whole of life, that “it will be impossible to 
go one’s own way, as in the old days, and leave the state in con- 
trol of politics.” The coming conflict “is not one between religion 
and secular civilization but rather between the God-religious and 
the social-religious, in other words between the worship of God 
and the cult of the state or of the race or of humanity.” 

The key to this terrible dilemma, in Dawson’s view, is found in 
the Christian interpretation of history. While the “historical 
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dialectic of Marxism is essentially materialistic, that of Christian- 
ity is essential spiritual, a dialogue between God and man, and 
the end of history is not found in history itself, but arises from 
the raising of history to a supertemporal plane.” 

/ The social function of religion is to save civilization from itself 
‘by revealing to men the true end of life and the true nature of 
reality. This has been hidden from men since the Reformation, 
by sectarianism and by social conformity, which have made religion 
unlovely. It is the horror of a world empty of the knowledge of 
God, more than any economic hardship or political injustice, that 
is driving men to revolutionary action. Religion alone can liberate 
man from the world of darkness and spiritual death. How is 
religion going to prevail, especially as it suffers by being relegated 
to Sunday and banished from the other six days of the week: 
Chiefly by the dynamic activity of individual Christians, the 
thought and initiative of the ordinary man. Dawson closes on 
this note. His attempt has been to show the turning point that we 
have reached, with a cosmic clearness which he derives from his 
profound knowledge of the history of civilization. 

No one can read the seven chapters of this little book without 
feeling to some extent lifted out of the passing turmoil for a few 
peaceful moments and granted a glimpse of the road on which the 
world is traveling, from the high viewpoint of the Redemption as 
an historic process, as well as from the sharp scrutiny focused on 
apocalyptic systems that, like the riotous lady in Eric Gill’s bizarre 
frontispiece, dominate the political and intellectual kings of the 
day. It is enough to keep one looking forward to further con- 
tributions by Mr. Dawson. Joun LAFarce. 


Jesuit Casuist 


MORAL AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Four volumes. By 
Henry Davis, S.J. Sheed and Ward. $12.00. Published October 2 

HESE volumes, which may be had separately, should be 

welcomed not only by the clergy but also by our educated 
laity. They are a splendid and timely contribution to our vernacu- 
lar literature about Catholic moral teachings, though parts of them 
discussing particular phases of Confession, Marriage, and the 
Sixth Commandment, are in Latin. 

The author has given us something more than a mere manual. 
On the other hand, he has not encumbered his volumes with 
pedantic or obsolete historical moral controversies, assuming that 
the student would consult both the older and newer moralists. To 
these standard and recognized authorities he admits his own in- 
debtedness, though he shows himself no mere slavish acceptor of 
others’ opinions. He is an independent thinker. 

The first volume is mostly concerned with general principles 
about human acts, laws, sins, and virtues. The second deals with 
the Decalogue and the precepts of the Church, including her 
censorship and prohibition of books. The last two are devoted to 
a treatment of the Sacraments, along with a discussion of Cen- 
sures and the duties and obligations of the clergy, Religious, and 
other technical and professional groups. Each volume has an 
index and the last contains a general index. There is a happy 
absence of the usual textbook format, but the treatises are all 
orderly and their arrangement is aided by subdivision headings in 
bold print that make the subject matter easy to follow. 

The author’s style is clear and readable, and his reasoning 
cogent. When he differs from others his views are always ex- 
pressed modestly and courteously. While liberal in applying his 
principles and showing himself broadly sympathetic to human 
weaknesses, he is far from being a laxist. He wisely warns his 
readers that moral theology is not the norm for Christian living, 
since it rather deals with the minimum that must be done or 
avoided if one is to save his soul. He insists that his aim should 
be Christian perfection. In this connection the volumes have added 
value from the constant introduction of notes touching ascetics, 
canon law, and pastoral theology, and the inclusion of the more 
important moral passages of the recent Papal Encyclicals. 
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A particularly commendable feature of the work is the careful 
attention given to our contemporary medico-moral and legal-moral 
questions, and to a discussion of the special duties of the bench 
and bar and medical professional. Father Davis is especially 
timely in his treatment of such difficult moral problems as ectopic 
gestation, and very firm in his condemnation of such evils as con- 
traception, “ mercy killings,” and the like. In the matter of edu- 
cation he holds that it is sinful for parents to send their children 
to non-Catholic schools without the Bishop’s permission, interpret- 
ing Canon 1374 to extend “to all schools, secondary as well as 
primary, and more so to universities.” On the other hand, he 
would make the obligation of paying a family living wage a matter 
rather of charity than of strict commutative justice. 

In addition to serving the needs of the technical moralist the 
volumes will prove a splendid reference library for students of 
ethics in the colleges. Preachers, moreover, will find in them 
much excellent material for sermons and catechical instruction. 
Though written with England chiefly in mind, the author has not 
been unmindful of American customs and civil and ecclesiastical 
legislation. One wishes, however, that in some of these matters 
the references might have been more recent. W. I. LoNEeRGAN. 


Shorter Reviews 


A WAY TO LIFE, By Ernest Fremont Tittle. Henry Holt and 


Company. $1.75. 

NE rejoices when the Christian solution to world unrest is 

reiterated. In his Colgate-Rochester Divinity School Lectures 
Dr. Tittle rejects exclusive Humanism and calls in Theism to bal- 
ance it; he rejects excessive freedom and calls in reasoned author- 
ity to make freedom safe; religion must not only be personal but 
social, not only national but international. With a not unworthy 
exposition of the doctrine of the Cross, the author completes his 
picture of Christianity. 

But it is a soulless Christianity. God is “the integrating process 
at work in the universe,” and faith in Him is a daring hypothesis. 
Men will never work for this. Only the authority of the Son of 
God speaking in an inspired Sermon on the Mount, which Dr. 
Tittle rightly calls the most practical social and economic charter 
in history, will overcome the hearts of men who leave in the peace 
they make the seeds of a new war. For the author Christ is not 
God, nor the Book which records His life certainly true. It is also 
a Biblical error to speak of Amos as the chronologically first book 
of the Old Testament. This statement leans on the decaying 
Documentary Theory of the Pentateuch, and ignores the certain 
priority of David and Solomon. Lest such a criticism of detail 
obscure greater merits, the condemnation of Communism, the plea 
for Christian marriage, and the dominant note of peace on earth 
are satisfying. Showing a way to life the author occasionally 
happens on The Way. J. W. 


LEO XIll, ITALY AND FRANCE. By Eduardo Soderini. 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 15/. Published October 25. 


[% the present volume Count Soderini, deputed specially by Pope 

Leo XIII to publish the official records of his pontificate, has 
again lived up to the Pope’s personal injunction, “ No panegyrics! ” 
Told with personal memories as well as with scholarly research, 
this second volume of the official biography of Leo XIII contains 
a great number of unpublished letters and documents (even from 
the secret archives of the Vatican) which throw a penetrating 
light on the trying relations of the Holy See with Italy and France 
at a time when the Church was exposed in both countries to ruth- 
less and persistent attacks by factious politicians. This authorita- 
tive record will serve as a corrective to many legends that have 
gathered about the striking activities of the first of the modern 
Popes. Interest will center on the first portion of this book which 
tells in full the story of Leo’s contacts and reconciliations with a 
hostile and Masonic Government in Italy at a period when the 
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Holy See still forbade Catholics in Italy to enter Parliament. 
Here, among other surprising events in the Pontiff’s reign, we 
share with Count Soderini the inside story of the contest over 
mixed matters in Italy, the confiscations and persecutions of Re- 
ligious Orders, anti-clerical attacks led by Crispi, the circumstances 
that prompted the Papal Encyclicals on social and political action, 
the efforts of the Papacy to liberate the Italian prisoners in 
Ethiopia after the carnage of Adowa, and the solutions offered to 
the Roman Question. 

In the second part of the work the biographer, giving the neces- 
sary historical background, makes skilful use of the documents to 
show us how the Papacy gained steadily in prestige; how Leo XIII 
by kindly diplomacy brought: order out of political chaos in 
France; how his appeals for reconciliation with the Third Repub- 
lic were finally received by French Catholics, and his courageous 
program for Catholic social reform put into practice by a loyal 
younger generation. These and other disclosures cast a new aspect 
and a clearer light on the whole transition of modern Europe. 
which every student of modern Italy and France can now study 
in this definitive volume carefully translated by Barbara Carter. 


W. j. &. 


THE ADOLESCENT IN THE FAMILY. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. $3.00. 

PUBLICATION of the last White House Conference on 

Child Health and Protection, this volume is the report of 
the sub-committee on the Function of Home Activities in the 
Education of the Child. It is a ponderous tome with an imposing 
list of contributors who are nationally known in this field. How- 
ever, the material is accessible through a comprehensive index, 
helpful summaries, and an appendix describing the method and 
giving the rating scales and questionnaires used. There is a plen- 
tiful supply of tables with statistical analysis of the material, the 
advantage of this being, primarily, that the reader may decide 
by a glance at a table whether he wishes to ferret out more de- 
tailed information. Part I is a comparative study of white Ameri- 
can and Negro and immigrant children, and Part II is given over 
to an analysis of the personality of the child in relation to his 
home environment. Questionnaires from 13,000 children were: used 
and 8,000 of these were selected for detailed analysis. 

The avowed purpose of this work was “a survey of American 
homes in their influence on the growing children in them—to dis- 
cover what home conditions surround American children and in 
what types of homes children develop stable and well balanced 
personalities.” The conclusions include two outstanding findings— 
first, that the externals of home life are not nearly so significant 
for personality development as the intangible aspects of family 
life, love, confidence, security, etc.; and second, that the person- 
ality adjustments of children is somewhat higher for urban than 
rural children. 

This book should be a valuable source or reference for those 
interested in the subject because it contains a wealth of material, 


systematically arranged, with a critical evaluation of the findings. 
E. W. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, Volwme II. By Philip 
Hughes. Sheed and Ward. $4.00. Published October 28. 

HIS second volume is as entertainingly written as was the first. 

The first (reviewed in America, September 8, 1934) dealt 
mainly with the relations between Rome and the Churches of the 
East; the present volume recounts the growth and expansion of the 
Western Church, especially as it developed Pontifical authority 
in political fields. The many and vast experiments and struggles 
that resulted from that government formed by the union of Church 
and State, known to history as “ The Holy Roman Empire,” are 
told with singular impartiality; and the causes and effects of the 
manifold disagreements that in course of time arose between Pope 
and Emperor are set down with meticulous care to treat both 
Prince and Pontiffs with fairness and justice. The book is divided 
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into ten chapters. It covers the period of time from year 313 to 
the year 1274. At the close of the volume there are ten pages of 
biographical notes, twelve of index, half a dozen time charts and 
maps, all of them splendidly helpful, particularly to the youthful 
or beginner student. The promised forthcoming third volume, the 
present reviewer believes, may be awaited with the confident ex- 
pectancy that the author will acquit himself as satisfactorily in that 
as he was in the two already published. M.J.S. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


THE VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN. Newly Rendered into 
Modern English by Henry W. Wells. For the first time in the 
modern tongue, one of the greatest of English poems has been made 
accessible to the common folk for whom it was written, not the 
scholars. Langland wrote, as Nevill Coghill tells us in his magnifi- 
cent introduction, “ for Christendom . . . for the man in the street.” 
Professor Wells has chosen what he considers the finest parts of 
the three texts of Piers Plowman and woven them into a splendid 
contemporary work of rhythm and verve. Only occasionally is 
there a running over or a tightening of line which the Anglo-Saxon 
stress and medial pause would have controlled. Malvern becomes 
a living tapestry before us—teeming with all the vigorous patterns 
of the fourteenth century. Piers the Plowman can again give his 
burning message to those who thirst after social justice. The 
Catholic Worker could not do better than repeat some of Lang- 
land’s words about Charity, for the love that lies in his heart makes 
him lightsome of language. (Sheed and Ward. $3.00.) 


PRAYERS FOR THE DYING. By Francis P. LeBuffe, SJ. 
For the fifth number in his Let Us Pray series Father LeBuffe 
takes the prayers for the dying of the Roman Ritual and indicates 
a line of helpful meditation upon them after the manner of St. 
Ignatius’ second method of prayer. The textual rendering is in 
many places a departure from the familiar English ritual word- 
ing but the modifications make for a more exact and understand- 
able translation. The reflections are comforting and consoling and 
tend to inspire hope rather than dread in the soul at the prospect 
of death and departure from this world. (America Press. 30 
cents. ) 


THE HOSTING OF THE KING AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Michael Earls, S.J. There can be no doubt that Father Earls has 
a fine perception of the poetry in the Catholic Faith, and to this, 
his fundamental poetry, he brings an appreciation of the common- 
place and its beauty. In weaving these two into finished poems, 
however, he is not often successful, and the lines and half-lines 
which touch the level of poetry serve, only too frequently, to 
emphasize the prosaic character of the entire poem. The title poem 
is a brilliant exception. In this he has fused the beauty of the 
Irish faith with the lilt and the charm of all Irish songs to make a 
joyous, ringing poem. It is a worthy and a lasting memorial to 
the Irish Eucharistic Congress. (St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.00.) 


JANE ADDAMS. By James Weber Linn. This 457-page book 
is the definitive, authorized biography of the founder of Hull 
House. The author, who is Miss Addams’s nephew, has aimed at 
telling the story of her life rather than giving an interpretation of 
it (for which his readers owe him a debt of gratitude), and a 
fascinating story it is. Professor Linn traces the history of the 
little girl who wanted to have a big garden where all the poor 
children could play, through her childhood at Cedarville, Ill., her 
girlhood at Rockford College, and the unsettled years that followed, 
until her talents found scope for their activity and her ideals their 
realization in the old Chicago mansion that was to make social 
history and open even wider horizons. He had access to Miss 
Addams’s letters, manuscripts, and records, besides enjoying the 
advantage of discussing the embryo book with her and having her 
read and annotate the earlier portion. There is a comprehensive 
index and many illustrations. (Appleton-Century. $3.50.) 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous coin- 
munications. 


Beat Them to the Draw 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The facts Father Thorning brought out concerning Communist 
methods and progress in this country make us realize that the 
red peril is at our doorstep. Neither the American citizenry nor 
the American Catholics are doing anything as a whole to counter- 
act the evil. The splendid efforts of the Catholic Worker group 
merely emphasize the lack. Outside of moral and dogma there is 
hardly a question on which Catholics are of one mind. Shall we 
fight Communism directly or not? Will our weapons be the 
severance of relations with Russia, stringent legislation on red 
propaganda, and deportation of Communists? These measures will 
have some undesirable effects. They will put the monster out of 
sight but not out of action. 

Perhaps a better move would be to beat Communism to the 
draw. A gunman held up by another gunman does not pause to 
discuss the legality of carrying firearms without a license. He 
shoots, and from the hip if he can. The point is this: Communism 
has many immediate ends identical with ours (Pope Leo admit- 
ted the same about Socialism); whoever attains these ends will 
be masters of the situation from then on. It is common sense to 
reach the goal first. e 

Spain has a lesson for us in point. The Socialist was ahead 
of the Catholic in winning the worker his rights. He then worked 
his way into the Government and made laws utterly contradictory 
to Catholic principles. It was not till a well-knit Catholic Action 
under Gil Robles made itself known in the minds of the workers 
as a better champion, that the evil work began to be undone. If 
a Socialist plumbers’ union was in existence, he established a 
Catholic plumbers’ union across the street. Truth and falsehood 
can best be discerned when laid side by side. 

In conclusion: it is good to know the rapid strides Communism 
is making; it is better to fight Communism by outlawing it; but 
it is best to perform the good things in its program so much 
better ourselves than they do, that we have the glory of victory 
and the opportunity for the further pursuit of our own policies. 
Our standards and methods are those broadly laid down by Pope 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI, and brought down to details by such 
people as the editors of the Catholic Worker and Father Joseph 
Reiner, S.J., in his vibrant pamphlet, “A Program for Catholic 
Social Action.” 

Chicago, III. Agurnas T. Corcan, O.CARM. 


Dutch Schultz 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I think all readers of America should congratulate and thank 
Father John A. Toomey for his excellent article, “The Death 
and Burial of Dutch Schultz,” in the issue of November 16. Per- 
haps I was fortunate in not knowing people who thought like the 
“Wall St. diner” or the “subway rider,” as I did not have the 
irrefutable arguments which this article has afforded me. I dis- 
missed the administration of the last rites of the Catholic Church 
to Schultz with: “Why not? Our Lord forgave the thief in like 
circumstances.” 

I have always felt that those who receive a last chance, like 
Schultz, to save their souls must have done something very pleas- 
ing to God during their lives—maybe charitable acts. Of course, 
while these thoughts were sufficient to dispel any doubts I might 
have, they might not be strong enough to convince others that 
the Church acts justly and rightly when she forgives those whose 
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evil deeds have brought them to the “ headlines’ when these people 
ask for forgiveness. No one can disprove what Father Toomey 
has written. Many of us lay Catholics are unable or too lazy to 
apply Catholic doctrines to everyday events. Certainly, it would 
be well if all Catholic homes subscribed to your weekly. Every 
week I find excellent articles on current affairs in AMERICA. People 
do not remember all they read but everything they read affects 
their opinions, at least subconsciously. All newspapers report the 
same facts but how many different interpretations are put on these 
same facts? 

Bayonne, N. J. Ce 
The Home 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the Rochester Rural Life Conference, Father Luigi G. Ligutti 
described engagingly the Subsistence Homestead Project, of 
Granger, Iowa, whereby a low-salaried industrial worker can buy 
a modern, six-room house with three and one-half acres of land 
on monthly payments of about $15 and have in thirty years a 
homestead free of debt. Thus far, admirable. Owing most likely 
to the fact that Iowa State College has a finger in the pie, anti- 
Catholic action in the form of a nursery school for pre-school 
children is being considered. 

No living writer deals so admirably with the Sovietized baby 
brooder as does the Rev. Mario Barbera, S.J., of Rome. Let me 
quote bits of his famous editorial in the Civiltd Cattolica on “ Edu- 
cating the Child at Home.” 

In all modern nations it is in the air, if not already in 

practice, to make a mad rush for state control more or less 
masked as education, not only of adolescents but of mere in- 
fants. We must break this spell and raise a rampart against 
such a course. The mother is the natural and necessary edu- 
cator during childhood: she can be that and she should be 
that, and not send the child to any school or infant asylum. 
It is fundamentally important that all mothers become con- 
vinced that the nursery school, kindergarten, and first grades 
are not an ordinary and regular condition, nor still less the 
atmosphere of true education during the first years of a 
child’s life. The chief objection, naturally, brought by sound 
thinkers against the introduction and spread of infant 
asylums in Italy, a century ago, was that they produced an 
“artificial orphanhood,” putting children far and away from 
the arms and influence of their mothers during the most 
impressionable age. 

Readers may have the twenty-three-page brochure containing 
Father Barbera’s editorial by writing to the Institute of Domestic 
Education, Minerva, N. Y. Please send stamps. 

Minerva, N. Y. Eira Frances Lyncu. 


New Highs 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reference to the six-year high school, which William T. Miller 
advocates in the issue of America for October 12, what of its 
effect in our many small towns where there are not and never 
will be (probably) Catholic high schools? Already some Catholic 
parents who do not understand are withdrawing children from 
the parochial schools, lured by the name “junior high” and for 
the gratification of having their children attend classes in the high- 
school building. This new division would seem to make the situa- 
tion worse. 

Danielson, Conn. M. G. J. 
President Masaryk 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to congratulate Father LaFarge on his wonderful 
article, “A President Reviews His Life.” I am sending my copy 
to President Masaryk to let him know what a fine man he is in 
the opinion of a scholarly Jesuit. Being a Czech by birth, I am 
able to @ppreciate this fine review of Masaryk’s changing ideals. 
He is closer to Catholicism today than he ever was in his life. 
Pax Christi! 


Fort Atkinson, Iowa. (Rev.) W. A. Dostat. 
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Chronicle 











Home News.—In Chicago on December 9, at the 
annual convention of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, President Roosevelt replied to critics of his agri- 
cultural program. He claimed that agriculture gained 
by the Canadian treaty, and forecast further Federal 
regulation to make permanent “a more stable economic 
life” by perpetuating a “fair balance” between indus- 
try, agriculture, and the other producing factors of the 
nation. At South Bend later in the day, the President 
received from Notre Dame an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, principally for his part in granting independence 
to the Philippine Islands. In a short address, Mr. Roose- 
velt said that this country and the Philippine Islands 
have “the deepest respect for the inalienable rights of 
man,” which were championed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. ‘“‘ There can be no true national life either 
within a nation itself or between that nation and other 
nations unless there be the specific acknowledgment of 
and the support of organic law to the rights of man. 
Supreme among those rights we . . . hold to be the 
rights of freedom of education and freedom of religious 
worship.” On December 11 in Washington, addressing 
a group of school superintendents, President Roosevelt 
said the Administration was trying to cut down the bud- 
get and to keep relief expenditures as low as possible. 
The Supreme Court began hearings on the constitution- 
ality of the AAA on December 9. On December 10 
Solicitor General Reed, arguing the case for the Govern- 
ment, collapsed and was unable to continue. Because of 
this, the Government completed its case through printed 
briefs instead of oral argument. On December 11 it was 
reported that the Department of Agriculture had an 
opinion expressed by Seth Thomas, recently solicitor of 
the Department, that the AAA was “ probably uncon- 
stitutional.” Secretary Wallace and AAA Administrator 
Davis said they had never seen the opinion. In two 
decisions on December 9 referring to the HOLC and 
liquor taxes, the Supreme Court warned against en- 
croachment by the Federal Government on rights reserved 
to the States by the Constitution. Work-relief officials 
estimated that their $4,000,000,000 program will be fin- 
ished for the greater part by July 1. In his annual re- 
port, issued on December 10, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace claimed that a redistribution of national wealth 
is inevitable, either through increased consumption, high- 
er living standards, or heavy public expenditures for 
farm and unemployment relief. The silver market 
dropped on December 10 when the United States Treasury 
withdrew its support. For months it had been “ peg- 
ging” the world price of silver, and this action caused a 
great deal of uncertainty, although small purchases were 
made on December 11. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission on December 11 began hearings on charges 
that Michael J. Meehan, of New York, had engaged in 
stock manipulation. On December 5 the National Indus- 
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trial Council, meeting in New York, voted to work politi- 
cally against President Roosevelt, asking the abandon- 
ment of planned economy and the attempt to balance 
production and consumption. On December 6 Governor 
Talmadge of Georgia announced a drive in the South to 
block the re-election of President Roosevelt in 1936. 


Ethiopian Peace Plan.—Peace terms to be proposed 
to both Italy and Ethiopia were agreed upon by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, and Premier 
Pierre Laval of France and presented to the warring coun- 
tries. Substantially the proposals went considerably be- 
yond what the League Committee of Five proposed last 
summer and what has been subsequently recommended 
by those interested in stopping the war. By the new 
terms a plan for an “exchange of territory” between 
Italy and Ethiopia would provide the secession by Ethi- 
opia of almost half her territory to Italy. A good deal 
of opposition was expressed to the plan in British Gov- 
ernment circles though Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
defended the Government’s position. It was understood 
that Ethiopian authorities would be even more adverse 
to the terms and definitely reject the proposal: officials 
professed to see in the new peace policy a betrayal by the 
League and a reward to the aggressor. It was thought 
that Rome would accept the terms as a possible basis for 
discussing a treaty but Ethiopia’s Minister expressed the 
strong conviction that his country would not give up its 
territory. Meanwhile the matter of the application of 
sanctions made no progress. 


Italo-Ethiopian War.—Heavy fighting was reported 
during the week with varying success for both combatants. 
On December 6 dispatches stated that Italian airplanes 
dropped a thousand bombs on Dessye, headquarters of 
Emperor Haile Selassie, wrecking his palace and much 
of the town. A hospital conducted by American Advent- 
ists was badly damaged and Red Cross tents were set 
afire. Eighty were reported to have been killed and 200 
wounded. The following day the Emperor’s field head- 
quarters were again bombed. The Emperor protested the 
hospital bombing in a note to the League of Nations. 
Italian news sources reported that 30,000 Ethiopians were 
retiring from the Lake Tana area. On the other hand, 
reliable Ethiopian dispatches announced an Ethiopian vic- 
tory in the South on the Somaliland border in which 
700 Italian Somalis and 850 Ethiopians were killed. 


Naval Parity Discussed.—Discussions between the 
five Powers meeting in London for the conference on 
naval disarmament began on December 8. Brief opening 
statements were made by the representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan on December 9, 
outlining their general positions, while on December 10 
the conference settled down to the discussion in commit- 
tee of the dominant issue before it, the Japanese demand 
for parity in sea strength with Great Britain and the 
United States. Speaking for the United States, Norman 
H. Davis, United States Ambassador-at-Large, quoted 
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the letter written to him by President Roosevelt in Oc- 
tober, 1934, in which the President requested him to 
propose a “ substantial reduction in present naval levels,”’ 
and suggested twenty per cent; also to seek the “ main- 
tenance and extension of existing treaties over as long 
a period as possible.” Prime Minister Baldwin, of Great 
Britain, desired the prolongation of the “ principles of 
the Washington and London naval treaties, with such 
modifications and adjustments as are necessary,”’ and the 
“continuation of limitation in both the quantitative and 
the qualitative field.” In place of the present 5-5-3 ratio, 
the British looked for a gentlemen’s agreement and an 
exchange of building programs; also twenty additional 
cruisers for the British navy, abolition of the submarine, 
and strict limitation by types with a reduction of battle- 
ships to as near 25,000 tons as possible. Admiral Nagano, 
head of the Japanese delegation, besides advocating a 
“ substantial measure of disarmament,” urged the setting 
up of a “common limit of naval armaments to be fixed 
as low as possible.” The question of what the Japanese 
meant by this common limit, or as later stated by them, 
“common upper limit,” became the burning issue be- 
fore the conference. Attempts to obtain from the Jap- 
anese a more precise explanation of their position were 
so far not successful, as to whether it meant a limit upon 
the highest or lowest navies, or naval categories, er both; 
to be constant; to apply to everybody who can attain it, 
etc. While in one way no outlook could seem less en- 
couraging for a naval conference, some felt that the very 
crudity and frankness of the differences apparent at the 
outset gave more hope of something definite, even if not 
considerable, being accomplished, than was the case at 
former gatherings that had met in a cloud of optimism. 


Spanish Cabinet Quits.—On December 9 the Span- 
ish Cabinet resigned because the Conservative Catholic 
party withdrew its support of Premier Chapaprieta’s 1936 
budget bill and because he in turn flatly refused to extend 
the 1935 budget for three months. On the preceding 
days notwithstanding long and stormy sessions centering 
about the budget bill and an administrative scandal de- 
nounced by Antonio Nombela, former Inspector General 
of Colonies, hopes of the Socialists and their Left Wing 
allies for a dissolution of Parliament failed. The oppo- 
sition to Premier Chapaprieta’s budget bill was mainly 
because wealthy land owners would suffer from the in- 
creased taxation it provided. President Zamora invited 
Jose Martinez de Velasco of the Agrarian Right, or Land 
Owners party, to form a Government but success was 
not anticipated, and it was believed that the President 
would have to dissolve Parliament and call for a general 
election. 


Egyptian Cabinet Resigns.—Submitting to the pres- 
sure exercised by the Wafdists and the united National- 
ist front, Premier Tewfik Pasha Nessim submitted his 
resignation to King Fuad on December 12. He alleged 
as his reason that his efforts to bring into force the Con- 
stitution of 1923 had failed, and that it was impossible 
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for him to carry on the government in view of the na- 
tionalist unanimity demanding the return of that Con- 
stitution. His failure, he claimed, was due to British 
interference in the affairs of Egypt. During the week 
preceding his resignation, he had been in conference 
with Sir Miles W. Lampson, British High Commissioner, 
who pleaded for patience until London could issue fur- 
ther instructions. Nessim Pasha entered office with the 
policy of bringing about conciliation between the British 
authorities and the Nationalists. The Nationalists, re- 
leased from bans imposed by the former Government, 
supported the Premier in his peaceful moves until they 
concluded that no progress was being made. ‘The speech 
of Sir Samuel Hoare, in November, further angered 
Nationalist sentiment. Anti-British riotings, which began 
that time, have continued almost daily in Cairo, and have 
caused many deaths. The Nationalists demand a return 
to the old Constitution and an alliance with Great Britain. 


Mendieta Resigns.—The Cuban Government accepted 
the formula presented by Professor Harold Willis Dodds, 
president of Princeton University, for the solution of the 
election problems. The date for the elections has been 
set for January 10, 1936. The formula called for Presi- 
dential electors nominated by two or more parties. These 
electors at a national convention have the right to confirm 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates who will 
become official candidates for all parties. This eliminates 
the nominees of party conventions. Meanwhile, the politi- 
cal situation in Cuba became so confused that President 
Carlos Mendieta resigned from office on December 10. 
The resignation came after the Government had failed to 
reconcile the leaders of the political parties to holding the 
general elections. The withdrawal of the Democratic 
party and the suspension of all activities of the Centrists 
left only Dr. Miguel Mariano Gomez, coalition candidate 
of the National and Republican parties in the field. 


Nazi Persecution Continues.—Nation-wide raids on 
Catholic diocesan offices were reported. The Rev. Dr. 
Franz Seraphim, vicar general of the Dessau diocese, was 
arrested but later released. The Rev. Dr. Michael Holt, 
vicar general of the Regensburg diocese, was reported 
arrested. The vicar general of the Wuerzburg diocese 
had been previously arrested. The contribution by Ger- 
man Catholics to the Pope, known as Peter’s Pence, could 
not be transferred to Rome because of the German cur- 
rency exchange laws. It was reported that the Italian 
Government was negotiating with the Vatican with the 
purpose of borrowing the Peter’s Pence for purchases 
in Germany. Nazi assaults on the Protestant Church 
persisted. The Rev. Martin Miemoeller and the Rev. 
Gerhard Jacobi were threatened by the secret police with 
trials for high treason. The Protestant clergy were said 
to be no longer united in their opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s church policy. 


Foresees Debt Payment Cut.—Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Reich Minister of Economics and President of the Reichs- 
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bank, in a speech in Munich declared that unless the 
world buys more German goods Germany will have to 
reduce her debt payments even more than she has re- 
duced, them already. The number of registered unem- 
ployed in Germany increased by 156,000 in November 
to reach a total of 1,985,000, an increase of 300,000 since 
August. Heinrich Sahm resigned his office as mayor of 
Berlin. He had been expelled from the Nazi party for 
buying from Jewish firms, but later reinstated in the party 
by Chancelor Hitler. 


Starhemberg Challenges Hitler.—Prince Ernst Rue- 
diger von Starhemberg, Vice-Chancelor of Austria, in 
a challenge to Adolf Hitler, called for Austrian leader- 
ship of the Germanic nations. He declared that all those 
who think they are Austrians but think Hitler is right, 
must change their minds. The leadership of Pan-Ger- 
manism must be given to Austria. With regard to Haps- 
burg restoration, he intimated he would tolerate no actual 
restoration propaganda. 


French Armed Leagues.—An extraordinary excite- 
ment and fear accompanied the discussion in the Chamber 
of Deputies of the question of disarming the patriotic 
leagues. The Radical Socialists pressed the issues that 
those who had incited to rioting and were responsible for 
political assassinations be prosecuted, that the carrying of 
revolvers be prevented, that the armed political leagues 
be disbanded. The debate carried through several days, 
and imperiled the continuance of M. Laval’s Government. 
Outside of the Chamber, spirits rose violently so that 
there was real dread of rioting. On a challenge to the 
Government from Jean Ybarnegaray, member of the 
Fascist Croix de Feu, the Premier drew up hurriedly 
three bills: the first, that the leagues as present consti- 
tuted be dissolved, and their uniforms, arms, etc., be 
taken away; the second, that a heavy sentence be im- 
posed on anyone carrying a revolver to a public meeting ; 
the third, extended the law in regard to all who provoke 
to crimes of murder and arson. The bills were placed 
on the basis of a vote of confidence, and were accepted 
by a margin of 351 over 219. Immediately, however, 
the Left and Right entered into new debates as to the 
amendments that the hasty legislation demanded. 


New Swiss President.—On December 11 Dr. Albert 
Meyer, sixty-five years old and of peasant birth, known 
as the “ Defender of the Swiss franc,” was elected Presi- 
dent of Switzerland for 1936. Giuseppe Motta, who has 
served as President four times, was named Vice-President. 
Dr. Meyer is known as a sworn foe of currency devalua- 
tion and has devoted all his energies to balancing the Swiss 
budget. 


Chino-Japanese Affairs—Students riots and other 
anti-autonomous demonstrations occurred in Central and 
Southern China. Meanwhile Manchurian troops were re- 


ported to have occupied several border towns in South 
Simultaneously the United 


Eastern Chahar Province. 
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States and Great Britain issued warnings to the Japanese 
Government against any attempt to alter the North China 
status. The American Secretary of State cited his coun- 
try’s treaty rights, alluding especially to the Nine-Power 
pact. Japan’s attitude seemed to be a desire to have it 
understood abroad that the Nine-Power treaty is obsole.e 
if invoked in connection with North China. Talk of an 
appeal to the League of Nations officially to take a hand 
in the North China autonomy problem was generally dis- 
carded. 


Utilities Defeated in Chile—The protracted trial ot 
the Government’s case against the Chilean Electric Light 
Company for alleged violations of the foreign-exchange 
control law resulted in the company being fined 128,066,- 
451 pesos and prison terms being imposed upon ten of 
the twenty-four defendants involved. As an aftermath 
of the case it was anticipated that the Government would 
seek legislative approval for an agreement with the South 
American Power Company, of which the Chilean organi- 
zation is a branch, enlarging control by the Government 
over the production and distribution of electricity. 


Mexican Events.—President Cardenas on December 
5 promised rural school teachers of Socialistic education 
that they would be furnished with guns for self-protec- 
tion. On December 10 the President threatened to arm 
peasants and workmen, if necessary, to guarantee the dis- 
tribution of land within Mexico and improve the work- 
ing classes economically. On December 7 the organiza- 
tion of Mexican labor groups into an anti-Communist 
front, to be called “ National Alliance of Workers,” was 
announced. On the same day Portes Gil, head of the 
National Revolutionary party, denied that the party was 
Communistic and that it had Communistic tendencies. 


Brazil Curbs Communists.—As an aftermath of the 
recent revolt Congress passed a National Security Act 
carrying severe penalties for Government employes here- 
after participating in revolts. A Congressional commit- 
tee was appointed to discuss constitutional amendments 
that would shut all avenues to Communists or other 
radical elements opposing the liberal democratic regime. 
The drastic measures mark a departure in local legis- 
lation. 





Next week’s issue, our Christmas number, will 
be distinguished by several seasonal features. John 
A. Toomey will draw on a broad canvas of the 
universe the cosmic meaning of the Feast, in 
“Why There Is Christmas.” W. Burke-Gaffney 
will, by way of variety, give us a little science 
about “ The Star of Bethlehem,” in view of the 
fact that our Planetariums are trying to rob that 
portent of its miraculous quality; and Harry 
Sylvester, in an unusual bit of fiction, will tell of 
two college boys who had a “ Dark Christmas.” 

There will be the usual departments, and also 
our annual page of Christmas verse. 























